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THE MONARCHY. 


Oxx of the most cool and sagacious of the dignitaries of Oxford is 
wont to speak of the Republican Club which flourishes in that loyal 
University as “The Society for the Encouragement of the Day after 
To-morrow.” Thoughtful men, of whatever party, have long been 
quietly of the same mind. They see that the ultimate adoption 
of the republican form by both branches of the English race is as 
certain as the rising of to-morrow’s sun. But as a thing of a much 
more indefinite future, all practical men have agreed to await its 
coming; and the rival claims of monarchies and republics have been 
decided only in the bloodless arena of debating clubs, or by the fear- 
less logic of essay societies. 

It occurred, however, in the dull season to some very experienced 
publicists to force this topic into one of public interest. They seized 
hold of a few questions about the Civil List, which had been raised 
by a Member of Parliament; and then these inspired journalists, 
these self-elected beadles of the British Constitution, roared and 
scolded like Bumble when some one had asked “ for more.” There 
followed the auspicious recovery of a popular prince, which our good- 
natured public were gravely assured they witnessed with transports of 
delirious joy. Thereupon the beadles set upa chorus of maudlin adu- 
lation, which turned the whole matter into a farce. In sober truth, 
there was never a sillier cry than that of monarchy in danger. The 
only danger it runs is that of being made ridiculous by officious syco- 
phants. The Bumble of journalism has long been showing undoubted 
signs of age. His want of common sense, his bullying temper, his 
passion for being asked to tea, unfit him for filling parochial office. 
And what with his blundering, and what with his toadyism, we are 
fairly tired of the creature. Altogether the world never saw a more 
laughable sight than that of this shocking old man—this old women’s 
oracle and man-scold—grovelling on his knees in his scarlet plush 
breeches. 
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But there was one who “sat like a cormorant,” watching this 
elephantine play. The genius of the policy of obstruction took 
advantage of this unmeaning hubbub to inscribe “‘ The Throne” as a 
new watchword on the banner of his party. It was the old motto, 
transposing the epithets. Always reckless in suicidal expedients, 
he saw that immediate capital might be made of a question which 
sensible statesmen have wisely agreed to ignore. The formation of a 
genuine Beefeater Party, whose political mission is to rally round 
the Throne, is certainly a new feature in party history. Still, since 
Conservatives decide to make it the topic of the day, Republicans will 
naturally have something to say. Not that there is much to be said, 
except to lift the subject from the cataract of cant in which it has 
been drowned. And in the first place, if monarchy presents itself as 
a popular subject of discussion, it may be as well in the outset to 
decide if there is a monarchy to discuss. 

Our Oxford friend, sagacious as he is, has been betrayed into a 
somewhat ordinary sophism. Looking to realities, and throwing 
aside forms, the Republican Club which is the object of his wit is 
really engaged, not in encouraging the day after to-morrow, but in 
accelerating the day before yesterday. In the truest sense of the word, 
this country is, and has long been, a republic, though a most imper- 
fect republic, it must be allowed. The republican form, the object of 
such hopes and of such fears, is important enough ; but it is, after 
all, a matter of administrative adjustment. The republican substance 
we have, or, if we wish to speak of our system with scientific accuracy, 
we should frame a definition as complex as its own history. England 
is now an aristocratic republic, with a democratic machinery and an 
hereditary grand master of the ceremonies. 

For what is a republic? It is an abuse of language to make 
republic synonymous with democracy. There is no necessary connec- 
tion between republic and ballot-boxes, stump oratory, and the rule 
of the masses. Nothing is more mindless than the common assump- 
tion that there is no republic possible but that of our American 
brethren. Every sinister feature of their public life is due to the 
fact of their national origin, not to the fact of their having a republic. 
We, however, here at the outset entirely repudiate that as the type 
of the republic, of which it is in many respects a very inferior 
example. The United States happen to be a democratic republic ; 
but there have been republics without one of their peculiar institu- 
tions, or even a trace of democracy. Some of the most. typicai 
republics in history have been permanently ruled by popular nobles 
or popular soldiers. The Venetian system was republican, though as 
little liable to mob-rule as an Eastern despotism. The Rome of the 
Metelli and of the Scipios was a state directed by birth, wealth, and 
the sword of dictators; yet it is still the type of the republic, and 
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justly so. The idea of the republic, the only one which answers to 
all its forms in history, by no means implies direct government by 
the masses, much less anarchy, change, or personal license. The 
world has never seen governments of more simple energy and self- 
assertion than those directed by Cromwell in his struggle with 
feudalism, by Danton in his struggle with royalty, by Lincoln in his 
struggle with slavery. The typical republics have often been swift, 
silent, and inexorable ; and no monarchs have ever shown themselves 
more truly kings of men than many of those republican chiefs, who 
in the height of their power bore themselves as only servants of the 
commonwealth. 

What then is the real meaning of republic? The republic is that 
state, the principle of which is not privilege but merit, where all public 
power is a free gift, and is freely intrusted to those who seem able to 
use it best. In the republic no authority is legitimate but that which 
claims as its tenure capacity, working in the interest of all, with the 
active co-operation of all. These are the tests of the really republican 
system—(1) that power rests on fitness to rule, (2) that its sole 
avowed object is the public good, (3) that it is maintained by public 
opinion, and not by force. Government is then a public function, 
and not a private property ; it rests on consent, not on fear or right. 
Where this is the settled point of view of governors and governed, it 
is idle to deny to a community the name of republic, because it has 
not eliminated from government all notions of privilege and property ; 
because in the midst of republican realities it retains a monarchic 
pageant. Anomalies of the kind are common in nature, where an 
otiose tail may still be found in dimana, and rudimentary organs 
abound which are atrophied from want of use. 

The definition above given exactly fits that character which the 
imagination presents as the typical republic of history. The majesty 
of Rome in its early centuries recalls but a commonwealth of citizens, 
each of whom owed his life and labour to the State; where no one 
was master as of right, where capacity to serve the State was the 
sole kingship. And the same halo of civic duty lights up the story 
of the Dandolos and the Dorias, the Winkelrieds, the De Witts, the 
Cromwells, the Washingtons, and the Dantons. No one can justly 
deny the name of commonwealth to the societies for which they lived 
and died, because in some of them wealth or birth retained great but 
undefined power—because in some of them the will of the community 
was centred in one iron hand. All held their power as of merit by 
consent. They were the servants, not the masters, of their fellow- 
citizens, and were sustained in their high duties by public opinion. 
On the other hand, in the true monarchies and aristocracies, the idea 
of hereditary right overpowers that of public convenience. The 
monarch says, L’état c’est moi. He is the head of the family, the 
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proprietor of an estate; he exercises power, sometimes well and 
sometimes ill; sometimes in person, sometimes by deputy; but 
always as of right, not as the most fit. And, however he exercises 
it, the people cannot legally call him to account, much less can they 
dismiss him. At the very least a monarchy implies that the monarch 
is the organ of public opinion. 

Apply this test to our own system. We shall find that, in the 
reality of power, we strictly conform to the republican, not to the 
monarchic type. It is the most tiresome of commonplaces, “ that in 
this free country the will of the people is supreme.” Parliament, we 
are daily reminded, is omnipotent ; and the House of Commons in 
practice is the sovereign authority. Power is, in fact, exclusively 
exercised by its delegates; and, though one smiles to say it, in theory 
at least its delegates are believed to be the most capable men it can 
find. The whole public resources are avowedly used in the service of 
the community—the public good is the paramount consideration. But 
all this is the definition of a republic, not of a monarchy. No doubt 
we have our throne, the most ancient and historic in Europe. But a 
sovereign who is wholly without influence in the action of the State 
is simply an hereditary president—or rather a titular appendage, an 
historic relic like the Rex Sacrificulus at Rome, or our own hereditary 
champion of England. For everything that is not mere pageant the 
country is administered precisely as a republic. The king here holds 


levees and drawing-rooms, in person or by proxy ; once or twice in a 
reign is dragged about in a motley procession ; when he chooses to 
do.it, performs a mass of state routine, and, when equal to it, reads 
a royal speech. But it is part of the unwritten code of the constitu- 


tion that he is to do nothing serious. The king cannot insert a 
sentence or a phrase in his own speech. The “ Old Whigs” would 
rend their garments in sacred indignation at such profanity ; the 
Tories would prophesy in the market-place. He cannot add a clause 
to a bill in Parliament. The very thought would raise a smile; to 
act on it would be revolution. The most silent member of Parlia- 
ment has more legislative power than the Crown. The exercise of 
its legal veto would not be permitted in practice. A public attempt 
to affect legislation against the will of the nation would be the end 
of the dynasty. The British Crown exactly fills in the State the 
part which our ignorant ancestors assigned to the pretty woman. 
She was to reign in her own drawing-room, where no compliment 
could be extreme, and no homage unmanly. But she was not ex- 
pected to meddle in things outside it. 

There is only one moment in the practical working of our system 
when the sovereign has even in appearance the slightest legislative 
power. That moment is when a change of ministry occurs. But 
it is perfectly well understood that an outgoing minister really 
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nominates his successor under forms more or less circumlocutory. 
Mr. Disraeli once explained the formalities employed with that 
delicious sense of humour in which, without moving a muscle, he con- 
trives to quiz the British constitution. In extreme cases a venerable 
peer—a sort of family lawyer—is confidentially called in. Even if we 
could conceive a sovereign so old-fashioned as to insist on personally 
nominating a minister, the House of Commons would sharply call 
him to order. Shades of “the wise and good Lord Somers,” of 
Blackstone, of Hallam and Macaulay, what radical speeches would 
re-echo again from the benches of the Lords! The cause “ for 
which Hampden perished on the field, and Sidney on the scaffold,” 
would cease to rest and be thankful, and would begin to rub its 
eyes. The very lawn of the bishops would ruffle in wrath. We 
may, however, be perfectly tranquil. No sovereign is likely to 
attempt any gambols with the constitution, any more than the 
cream-coloured horses are likely to kick to pieces the ginger-bread 
coach. 

The sovereign here, as we repeat with serious pride, has no part 
in government. Every official is, directly or indirectly, the ap- 
pointed servant of the public, as ¢ompletely, though not so directly, 
as in the United States. There are hardly half-a-dozen posts (those 
about the person of the sovereign not excepted) which are not 
actually in the sole appointment of the ministry. Every question in 
Parliament, every detail of administration, is discussed with reference 
to the national welfare. There is not an institution, not a law, not a 
right, in existence which is not, both by the theory of the constitu- 
tion and the practice of public opinion, the mere creature of the 
Legislature—that is, ultimately and in principle the creature of the 
people. Nor is there one which is defended on any other ground 
than that it conduces to the public well-being. The notion that any 
person, any family, any order of men have rights paramount to the 
public good, or titles superior to parliamentary and national authority, 
or any existence or privilege not amenable to that authority, is never 
heard out of a boys’ debating club. 

It cannot be too often insisted that the throne itself is no excep- 
tion to this principle. It is now frankly submitting itself to public 
discussion on the ground of its public utility. The subject is a very 
wide one; it will have to submit to a great deal more of discussion 
still. The position, functions, and existence of the throne, like those 
of the Church or the army, are as much within the jurisdiction of 
public opinion as the unpaid magistracy. If it were not so, the 
omnipotence of Parliament would be only a phrase, for there is 
nothing to tell us what part of our system is, and what is not open to 


change. And yet, with all this, there are persons found to tell us 
that we live under a monarchy. 
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That is no monarchy where tke throne itself exists by parlia- 
mentary sufferance, and all power is exercised by parliamentary 
choice. Yet Parliament would not be omnipotent if anything 
existed contrary to its will, or any one held power which it had not 
given. The notion that the throne, like every office in the State, is 
the creature of public opinion is not yet sufficiently familiar to us; 
for, as politicians, we are rather impervious to logic. But the 
principle has lately been asserted over an institution which people 
once thought no less above discussion than the monarchy itself. The 
Irish Church Act, the abolition of that Established Church by the 
will of Parliament, “by and with the consent of the nation and of 
public opinion, and by the authority of the same,” has finally disposed 
of the dream that there is any institution in these islands constitution- 
ally sacred, any privilege which transcends law, and the law-making 
power. The most ancient title, the most venerable office, and what 
many called the interests and rights of God himself, were formally 
set aside, when the question became one of satisfying the people of 
these islands. After that signal proof of the utilitarian nature of all 
political institutions, the monarchy would be a flea-bite to the omni- 
potence of the national will. The statesman who designed and 
carried out that great revolutionary act is still, as he has since been, 
the real head of the English republic, as completely as President 
Grant is the head of the American republic. It is true that our 
English president has far less power as a ruler. He is weighted 
with a gilt court dress, and bound in parliamentary chains. Still he 
rules us by a tenure of office even more popular, because more 
revocable than that of his American rival, and avows, like him, as 
his sole purpose the general welfare of the commonwealth. Mr. 
Gladstone, like General Grant, chooses the chief officials, is responsible 
for the entire administration, is master of the collective public action 
of his country, within and without. Like General Grant he is, 
somewhat less directly, but still as truly, elected by the people; like 
him, he professes to hold this great power only by their good-will, 
and to use it only in their service. He is somewhat harassed by 
having to run backwards and forwards to Balmoral or Osborne, and 
to go through various obeisances and hyperbolical circumlocutions 
which, he seems to think, add to his dignity. But though these 
little ceremonials may chafe his temper and lessen his authority, 
they do not seriously destroy his power. And it would be continuing 
the farce to pretend that a government like this is anything but a 
parliamentary republic. The United States would not cease to be a 
republic if the framers of the constitution had designed the govern- 
ment of the republic to be carried on in the name of Princess 
Pocahontas, whose orders the president was supposed to receive in 
some distant recess of the Rocky Mountains. 
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The case is more difficult when we are told that, after all, England 
is an aristocracy. It is certainly true that it has an aristocratic 
administration ; and it is an exceedingly aristocratic republic. It 
would be an error to overlook the immense influence possessed by 
hereditary wealth. But it will not do to exaggerate it. In what 
human society has not wealth influence; and in what settled state - 
is not hereditary wealth certain to be potent? But the political 
influence of wealth does not constitute a state, an aristocracy. A 
society governed by bank directors is not an aristocracy. Wealth is 
everywhere power, and, in a low sense of the word, merit. In an 
industrial society wealth is usually the creation of energy, foresight, 
and judgment. And it is not very long held together without some 
of these qualities in those who possess it. Those who accidentally 
inherit or acquire wealth amongst us have a better start for political 
power than other men, but neither wealth nor birth can maintain 
a man long in political power. Birth, indeed, without wealth or 
capacity is politically a cipher. And the fatuous and needy heir 
of a hundred earls has little open to him but a wealthy match. 
But a society in which birth as such is a cipher, in which even 
hereditary wealth only gives a good start, in which middle-class 
ability exercises almost all the real power, is not an aristocracy, 
however much it may lose in self-respect by retaining a privileged 
order. The prime minister and the majority of the ministers belong 
by origin, and by every instinct of their natures, to the great order 
of middle-class traders. They are bourgeois even in their faults, 
down to their passion for petty economy. They are men of the caste 
of Necker or Peel, glorified bankers’ clerks, with a happy turn for 
debating. Useful and valuable gifts, but in no sense those of a true 
aristocracy ; rather the type of a superior order of aldermen. No 
aristocracy in the world would ever have stooped to our base com- 
mercial wars in the East, and our yet baser commercial peace in 
Europe, cauponantes bellum, cauponantes pacem. 

So thoroughly is this commercial conception of statesmanship 
established, that the genuine aristocrats who enter into it rather 
overplay the part. The foreign minister, a really capable man, 
familiar by birth and education with the transparencies of Europe, 
is conspicuous for an almost cynical deference to the majesty of 
British commerce. He almost upset the colonies out of respect to 
the memory of the late Mr. Cobden. In the great transformation of 
Europe which we have just witnessed he threw away every tradition 
of British statesmanship, every instinct of a politician, and thought 
of nothing but keeping a market open for British industry. He sees 
preparing for Europe an era of bloodshed, and congratulates his Quaker 
friends on the rise of the price of iron. The very Genius of War to 
him is but a new subject for compliments, 2 new customer to deal 
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with. He sees a commission in supplying him with swords; he 
meets him with smiles, and solicits orders. 

With such men for our actual rulers—men really chosen by the 
tradesmen as those who display tradesmanlike qualities—it is as pre- 
posterous to call this country an aristocracy because it still main- 
tains a very select club called the House of Lords, as it is to call it a 
monarchy because there are court balls. The House of Lords, like 
the Crown, is not expected to exercise even its legal veto beyond the 
point of complimentary delay. And the ablest men in it are chafing 
at the farce in which they are condemned to take part. Lord 
Salisbury may yet become a dangerous man if our reformers go too 
fast ; and, “ by raising him to”’ the commonalty, lift him back into 
the chamber which holds the real power. The House of Lords is no 
doubt one of the many causes of the deadlock which seems destined 
to be the ignoble end ef Parliamentary Government. But as all 
true power is vested in the elected and not in the hereditary 
chamber, the country has long ceased to be an aristocracy, though it 
keeps up the name by giving titles toa number of rich men. The 
governing class really possesses nothing which any rich man cannot 
buy, and excludes no man of brains unless his brains chance to look 
some other way. The present generation has witnessed, amongst the 
most remarkable chiefs of the State, the son of an actress, the son of 
a cotton spinner, the son of an ingenious author, and the son of a 
provincial merchant. These men were not mere servants or agents 
of any king or any aristocracy. They were masters of the whole 
governing class, and the real rulers of the country. They were 
indeed the fountain of honour for the time being, a tap which they 
and their colleagues turned on rather freely. Indeed, the Grandes 
Eaux of honour are wont to play on the least occasion—bankers, 
mill-owners, useful “ whips” and smart electioneerers, peers who, 
according to Burke, came in with the Conquest, and peers who, 
according to Dod, came in with reform, have to shake down together. 
They all stand on much the same footing—acres and three per 
cents. Lon tali auxilio non defensoribus istis, were the true aris- 
tocracies of history maintained. Our political system is possibly 
u plutocracy, but it is certainly—thank Cromwell!—not a real 
aristocracy, 

There are hardly any States which are entirely simple examples. 
All have traditional influences and institutions within them. Turkey 
is a pure theocratic monarchy ; and the United States a real 
democratic republic. Between these extremes the forces are variously 
mixed; and what we have to consider are the really essential 
features. Of all States England is, at first sight, the most curiously 
hybrid ; but its real genus and species are quite unmistakable. It 
has at once an hereditary monarchy, which is only meant to be looked 
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at; and a powerful aristocracy, which has long been entirely 
bourgeois; in all the essential features it is a republic ; to which it 
has added some of the worst vices of a democracy. Its democratic 
suffrage was never intended to be free, and perfectly fulfils its 
design ; its historic doge is only for exhibition on high days, and is 
fully equal to its part; the real government, in the meantime, rests 
with a moneyed caste, who, accepting the republican substance, do what 
they can to debase it. England is, therefore, a republic which, with 
a make-believe democracy and a wax-work sovereign, is governed by 
a sort of counting-house aristocracy. 

Those who imagine that the retention of the historic pageant of 
royalty in the English republic—a pageant which may have sundry 
uses—gives them the unspeakable blessing of living under a 
monarchy, must be of the mood which is thankful for small mercies. 
They might as well look on the beefeaters as saviours of society. 
The advantages of a monarchy—and they are very real in societies 
fitted for them—are that they secure permanence and unity in 
government, prevent the perpetual struggle of ambition, of parties, 
of classes, and the wear and tear of political agitation. The head of 
the State is not personally exposed to the attacks of rivals, the policy 
of government is not being perpetually debated, and those who exer- 
cise it are not being continually tripped up by partisan opponents. 
There is also a real sense of devotion to the monarch, as representing 
the public interest, and a rallying round him when his will is dis- 
tinctly exerted. He becomes the mouthpiece of the common feeling, 
the organ of public opinion. In Russia, for instance, these advan-~ 
tages are manifest. The Russian people are not engaged in conti- 
nually tinkering the constitution, and when their father, the Czar, 
really sets his will to a thing, instinctively the mass of the people 
gets it done. If he decides to abolish serfdom, it is abolished; his 
government pursues a silent, permanent course which our states- 
men regard with uncomfortable awe. The will of the sovereign 
is a rough substitute for public opinion, which it partly forms 
und partly expresses. In Prussia and in Austria, though the 
monarchy there is far less real, still it is the effective centre round 
which the governing machine revolves—the authorised exponent 
of the public feeling. As we saw during the war, and see now 
since the peace, the Emperor William is not altogether a phan- 
tasm-captain, and in great national moments his will and name call 
up in the mass of the people a real spirit of loyal co-operation with 
the government of which he is in some intelligible sense the head. 
The average Prussian really thinks in a way that he is bound to 
back up the Emperor’s rule, and loyalty there still counts as a dis- 
tinct element in carrying on the national administration. In Russia 
ill this is true in a much higher degree. These are, in a tangible 
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sense, some of the true “ blessings of monarchy,” which in backward 
populations is the only possible representative of the nation. 

Which of these have we? From which of the evils of democracy 
does our dogedom preserve us? We have surely our fair share of 
political agitation, party faction, and personal rivalry. People used 
to imagine that monarchy averted the struggle for the first place in 
the State, and spared us from unseemly agitations. We were not like 
other men, they said—like those Americans, for instance. It surely 
does nothing of the kind. The first place in the State is that of the 
head of the ministry, and the struggle for it is as keen as if the title 
were president instead of premier. If Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli 
were rival candidates for the office held by General Grant, could 
there be more wire-pulling, more caucusing, more demagogism than 
we have in a grand general election? ‘The election of President in 
the United States is direct, and our own chief magistrate is elected 
indirectly by Parliament, and so far there is less unmixed democracy. 
But that is only an accident, which would cease if the President of 
the American, like the President of the French, Republic were 
elected by a chamber. The scramble for power here is as fierce as 
ambition and recklessness can make it, and the meetings and stump- 
ings, the jobberies and the buncombe, the “ platforms,” the “ tickets,” 
the “cornering” of this party, and the “stumping out” of that, go 
on as briskly as patriotism and public spirit can make them go in 
our phlegmatic race, without the slightest reference to the fact that 
there is or is not an amiable lady of rank living a life of seclusion 
in the Highlands. People must be true disciples of Gamaliel who 
can lift up their eyes and thank God that we are aseies the political 
turmoil which afflicts republics. 

Nor is the throne even apparently the centre of the national admi- 
nistration. The sovereign here is in no rational sense the organ of 
public opinion. On the contrary, it is indelicate, and even dishonest, 
for a minister to pretend that the sovereign has the smallest par- 
tiality for any measure or any men. When Mr. Disraeli threw what 
was thought to be an intentional unction into the accepted language 
of homage, he was very justly rebuked. It is the first axiom of the 
constitution that the sovereign’s name is never mixed up in politics. 
What occurred in former generations is impossible now. It is ill- 
mannered to suggest that he would ever allow a personal opinion to 
betray itself. It would be a breach of decorum to do so; for the 
sovereign is as much bound to keep his feelings to himself as any 
well-bred young lady. In consequence, the influence of the throne, 
whatever it may be socially, is nothing politically. Measures and 
administrations derive not the least authority or help from it in the 
way that Bismarck does from his Emperor or Gortschakoff from his 
Czar. The sovereign has as little to do with strengthening the 
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hands of the real government as the belle of the season or the winner 
of the Derby. Rallying round the throne here means intriguing 
for cards to a court ball, waving a handkerchief in a grand stand, or 
a holiday and extra beer. The throne has certain social purposes, 
and some indirectly political ; but it does absolutely nothing, like the 
throne in Russia, and even in Prussia, to give unity and force to 
the central administration. In the way of democracy it saves us 
nothing ; and to attribute our political condition to the beneficent 
rule of a monarch is as rational as to set it down to our living under 
the mild sway of a lord mayor. 

Does the monarchy again sccure us from perpetually criticizing 
and recasting the constitution ? Nothing of the kind. There exist 
no people but the French who are so constantly occupied as we in 
remodelling the machinery of government. Now a real monarchy 
does guarantee a people against this, which is, at the very best, a 
waste of power; a sham monarchy provokes it. The Russian, and 
even the Prussian, system presupposes that the people on the whole 
accept the general framework of the State ; of all people, the French 
alone excepted, we seem the most dissatisfied with ours. Our internal 
political history of a hundred years now has been one interminable 
history of reform bills and reform acts; attacks on the House of 
Lords, on the Established Church ; struggles of class with class, and 
one order with another, to get power, and recast the constitution ; 
ballot agitations, charters, reform leagues, manhood suffrage, single 
chamber, and woman suffrage agitations succeed in weary round. 
Almost the whole of our really serious struggles have turned on the 
persons by whom, not the way in which, power was to be exercised. 
It is one long series of constitutional amendments, in which every 
element and fixed point in the constitution has been attacked and 
defended, undermined, revised, botched, amended, and re-amended 
again, like the Bankruptcy Acts. The substance of the constitution 
has evaporated away in the fumes of talk; and though many of the 
great features still in form survive, how many years’ purchase are 
they still worth, and what is the chance of the rising tide of criticism 
and attack being stemmed back? Now Russia, which is an acknow- 
ledged monarchy, is free from all this; and the United States, which 
is an acknowledged republic, is free from it. They have in America 
their own political vices which we are the first to denounce; but 
they have the immense advantage of an indefeasible republic. 
Slavery, their special curse, apart, during the hundred years that we 
have been tinkering our constitution they have been making and 
discussing hardly any changes in theirs. The American people are 
not only satisfied with their system, but have an intense devotion for 
it, because it is a republic. And if they with their republic rest 
content with their constitution, whilst we with our monarchy are 
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ever fighting over ours, it is a little illogical to assert that our 
monarchy preserves us from evils which in fact we have got, and 
they, republicans, have not. 

The example of France is rather misleading. France is in a 
seething state because its class and religious feuds have reached a 
frightful pitch of intensity, not because it is a republic. In face of 
the conspicuous stability of the American republic or of the Swiss 
republics, it would be ridiculous to attribute the spasms of France to 
that cause. They are mainly due to the fact that monarchy in 
France, as in Spain, is a mere conspiracy. When the struggle between 
labour and capital, intelligence and superstition, has reached the 
same white heat here, if it were unhappily to reach it, our monarchy 
would crumble up like paper in the blaze. It is quite clear, as we 
see in Ireland, that it does nothing whatever to modify the great 
labour questions, or to reconcile the bitterness of religious war. It 
might very easily be converted into a distinct aggravation of them. 
The immunity from revolution, and the prosperity of England, are 
due entirely to the fact that the aristocratic bourgeoisie who govern 
it have not yet lost the control of power; and that they have wisely 
averted or diverted some of the most formidable questions which 
hang over society. But in this result the monarchy has had no 
active share; or not more than the mace of Parliament, the ermine 
of the judges, or some other great historic pageants. 

They have always taught us that the throne was a venerable 
fetish, wholly without active functions, and as such we must always 
regard it. It is a little too much that we should now be told that 
it is a real engine for solving political problems. Hallam 
und Macaulay, “under the most distinguished patronage,” have 
hammered into us a faith in the innate wickedness of kings, and the 
dangers of allowing them a particle of real power ; and it is a little 
too late, now that discontent is felt at the incompetent management 
of the State, to call out the venerable idol, and to tell us that it is 
alive and that we are to bow down and worship it. Whig statesmen 
have themselves deliberately, by their own acts and the teaching of 
their official schoolmasters, destroyed any vestige of real efficiency 
that the monarchy ever had in the political system. They have 
taught us to regard it politically as a sort of Original Sin. Venerable 
idol they have made it, and venerable idol it is. We read in Livy 
that whenever the Roman Senate was utterly puzzled or very much 
frightened, it straightway decreed a Lectisternium—a ceremony in 
which the old images were solemnly paraded. It is a little too late 
to repeat that sublime hocus; and if they did, the augurs would 
laugh so immoderately that they could hardly go through the 
ceremony. The present generation can remember the slights which 
some of our most noisy royalists have from time to time cast on the 
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sovereign. Bumble has talked quite coarsely of “ the Board” in the 
hearing of the whole parish. None can forget their tone to the late 
Prince Consort during his life. His ability, rectitude, and earnest- 
ness ought at least to have protected him from that, as her personal 
qualities and her difficult position ought equally to have protected the 
Queen. Our tradesmen now rally round the throne, and advertise 
themselves well at a loyal procession. To them the throne is the 
symbol of order and internal peace. So was the empire to the 
shopkeepers of Paris. It is the symbol, but it is not the source. 
To secure that peace and order it is absolutely powerless; and some 
most intemperate conservatives are now doing much to make it quite the 
contrary. The tradesman will soon find out, if this goes on, that the 
throne is really a constant menace to order; and the moment he 
does, he will throw it over as readily as his Parisian confrére pulled 
down the imperial arms. 

As for the aristocracy, hereditary or monetary, they have a great 
spirit of political compromise. Whenever they find that the throne 
guarantees themselves against revolution, much as gongs and tom- 
toms are sovereign cures for an eclipse, they will be the first to let it 
go. Our governing classes, like the beaver or coon of our youth, will 
always satisfy the hunter when they are hard-pressed. “Colonel,” 
they cry when the game is up, “ we are coming down.”” And down 
they come with a really good grace, wagging their tails as if they 
were simply tired of sitting up aloft. In the same sense the real 
governing classes will hold on by House of Lords, Church, and 
Throne, until they see that they are doing them more harm than 
good. Comte always said that they had a remarkable instinct of 
self-modification. They made England in 1688 a disguised republic, 
and since that date they have been slowly stripping off the disguise. 
It would be a pretty piece of political speculation which of the three 
garments, Church, House of Lords, or Throne, they will unbutton 
last. In an age when politics exhibit no social principle whatever, 
anything is possible, and marvellous transformations of opinion seize 
our people as if by special revelation. In a brisk session or so, the 
Peers would be ready to take the plunge, throw out the bill for 
shutting up their House two years running, and in the next glide 
into real power as county M.P.’s. So with the Crown. There is no 
family in Europe which can yield so gracefully as the House of 
Brunswick. Its princes, with their goodness of heart and homely 
tastes, would take their place naturally at the head of the aristocracy, 
a process already commenced by a recent happy alliance. Like the 
Princes of Orleans, they would easily pass into first citizens (by 
courtesy), remarkable, let us hope, for their industrious and high-toned 
lives. Who at Lord Palmerston’s death dreamt of an attack on Esta- 
blished Churches ? The handwriting was seen upon the wall with the 
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signature of a well-known statesman; the Chaldeans trembled; and 
all was over. An age of profound political unbelief accepts the 
smallest signs. And, possibly even after some special revelation, 
having “thought twice,” and avowing a “sneaking kindness” for 
the institution, Mr. Gladstone or one of his successors will be rising 
in a crowded House to propose more famous resolutions “ that in the 
opinion of this House, the time has arrived when the highest 
interests of the nation, and the dignity and prosperity of the country, 
&c. &., demand in fact a well-considered scheme—with due regard 
for vested interests—for the disestablishment of the British monarchy.” 

To return to more practical things. Political hypocrisy has grown 
to that pitch, that free discussion of the institutions of our country 
is supposed to be sacrilege or personal outrage. To the silly and 
cowardly charge of disloyalty, temperate republicans show an open 
front. Those to whom the establishment of a real government is 
all-important are not the men to be disloyal in the just sense of 
that term. They are loyal in that they respect the laws of their 
country, be they made by them or not: they will abide by them until 
they are changed; but their right to change them is the condition of 
their loyal abiding. They respect all public functionaries who 
honestly fulfil the public duties of their office. They repudiate all 
attacks on public functionaries in the discharge of their public duties 
—for each is the representative of the common weal—be that func- 
tionary sovereign on his throne, magistrate on his bench, or police- 
man on his beat. It is not we republicans who narrow down into a 
sinecure the noble spirit of loyalty, the life-blood of societies. We 
are for strengthening the dignity of the ruler, not for reducing it ; 
for vitalising government, not for paralyzing it. As to the idle or 
professional slanderer, it would be as profitable to answer him as to 
brush away bluebottles and flies in the dog days. Truant curates 
who snigger in the Saturday Review, fiery Bardolphs and Bohemians 
who swagger in Sunday or in week-day prints—buzz on! But it 
may be as well to put on record for any one whom it may concern, 
that this present writer at least has never confounded republic with 
democracy. It is not he or his friends who would teach the people 
the Gospel of Equality, or the revelation of Universal Suffrage. It 
is not they who have held up the United States as the eternal model 
of a republic ; for in many things we hold it to be one of the worst. 
We ask for nothing better than a strong government clothed with 
all majesty, provided the majesty be that of the nation. So far from 
proscribing loyalty, it is to loyalty we look to put fresh life into the 
commonwealth. 

And as to the lady who now holds the royal office, it is certainly 
not we who would drag her name into a political controversy. They 
who can speak of that office without affectation, see perhaps best 
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some of the difficulties by which it is beset. One who occupies the 
throne of the great Normans, of the Edwards, of Elizabeth, of 
Cromwell, of William of Orange, the successor and kinswoman of 
heroes, receives a halo from the glories of that historic seat. She, 
who by a tragic fate working with special circumstance, is widowed 
as few women are, by a life of communion with the dead, has sanc- 
tified again the sacred name of widow. We are not the last to 
honour that purpose which has made her life a lifelong widowhood. 
Men who reject the cant of conventional homage may best judge 
that thankless task of routine which is the solid fact beneath so 
much lip-mockery. No! it is not we who are disloyal to the person 
of the sovereign, not we who are lacking in respect for the woman 
who, cut off from that private life which is the glory of other women, 
devoted by destiny to a life of public drudgery, in a sphere which is 
one long phantasmagoria, has left society to its dance of fashion, 
and toils on silently at her melancholy office. 

But whilst discouraging any disturbance of the constitution, and 
offering personal respect to the first magistrate under it, we are 
certainly not to be debarred fror: this amongst other political topics. 
The air of holy mystery which it is usual to throw round it is one 
of the drollest bits of our social affectation. If we think the office 
an encumbrance in itself, however well it may be filled, we have a 
right to say so. And when certain persons think to awe us into 
silence with a tone of bullying pomposity, it is a little too much 
for our patience. Are a few jaded clubmen and the liveried para- 
sites of the official world to brag about the throne like Jeames 
de la Pluche about his “ gracious sovarinx,” are they to scold all 
round as if they were hall-porters to the entire peerage, whilst 
plain men are not to discuss the institutions they live under ? 
What! are they to bluster about the privilege of eating dirt, and 
air their ridiculous topknots and staves as if it were something 
manly and great, are they to wallow in the mud and beslobber the 
very frippery of the throne, their backs resplendent with menial 
plush, their mouths crammed with pickings from the courtly platter, 
and we poor people not so much as to laugh? Take notice, all ye 
superannuated beadles of the British constitution, all well-lined 
beefeaters and gorgeous lackeys of King Snob, we mean to laugh. 
Never did you do anything so silly as when you tried to bully and 
brag about your own loyalty to the dynasty of your choice. There is 
but one throne, that of King Snob the Great ! and ye are of his Privy 
Council. With a healthier generation all this is irresistibly droll. 
We see how entirely political argument loses its sense when it loses 
its self-respect. If the governing orders, who are practical men, 
desire a serious advocacy of the status quo (for which there is a good 
deal to be said), they must not leave it in the hands of their owr 
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toadies and trenchermen. To see them come strutting into the presence 
of their mistress with grotesque genuflexions and preposterous 
simperings reminds us only of Malvolio the cross-gartered. And 
they talk of a respected functionary of the British constitution like 
the laureate Blackmore in a birthday ode. It will not do. These 
outrageous seniors must be put away. When we hear their apos- 
trophes to monarchy, we cannot but laugh. Nay, we get rather 
grim when we see the fascination it has for the meaner natures. We 
are perfectly loyal; and we wish to remain so. We want to be able to 
think of the monarchy without bursting out laughing. And we never 
can whilst these egregious pantaloons are whining and grovelling 
before it. We will do whatever is civil. But we are not Japanese 
kotowing to a Mikado, or Chinamen licking the dust to the brother of 
the sun and moon. A serious and somewhat melancholy interest is the 
feeling we wish to entertain in dealing with this ancient institution. 
We are proud of it as a curious relic of the past ; we are touched by 
it; we feel a soft antiquarian sentiment creep over us; when we chante 
to meet it we look on it with all that respectful and good-humoured 
interest which we feel for any other of our quaint reminiscences of 
the course of time—for the Tower of London or Temple Bar. We 
want a calm and harmonious sense of studious appreciation— 
unbroken by the antics of these blatant showmen. Take notice, 
beadles, beefeaters, and all other serving-men, gartered or cross- 
gartered, that we desire to contemplate our ancient monuments 
without your help; nor shall all your menial jargon prevent us from 
studying them with common sense and independence. 

We are not ‘blind to such positive advantages as we may fairly 
attribute to our own quasi-monarchy. They are not very numerous, 
and not very easy to state with precision. Still they ought to have 
every weight given to them. It may, for instance, be fairly said that, 
in the absence of higher cultivation, the monarchy for some people 
embodies and carries on the traditions of the country, and gives a 
unity to our historical life very favourable to order and internal 
development. It might cause an abrupt gulf in our history, as is too 
often seen in France, if the republic was not felt to be the natural 
successor of the monarchy. And our actual form of disguised 
republic is perhaps doing much to educate us up to a peaceable and 
natural transformation of society. Again, perhaps the fiction that 
there is above all parties an ultimate arbiter with authority and with 
interests entirely aloof from theirs, does a good deal to keep alive, in 
the most desperate hours of party conflict, the notion of a public 
beyond and above them. There is in the sovereign a visible symbol 
of the nation which the most frantic partisans are obliged to treat 
with the semblance of deference. This is a real good. But we must 
not over-estimate its efficiency. That English parties in the main 
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respect that symbol, conventional as it is, is rather due to the 
relative healthiness of English parties than to the native force of the 
symbol itself. They have a constitutional monarch in Spain who 
stands wringing his hands in the midst of Zorillists and Sagastists. 
When parties here have got into that mood our crown will count for 
as little. And it must not be forgotten that in this as in all other 
functions, the part of the crown is utterly unreal, resting on a 
transparent fiction. The sovereign for the time being is probably 
no more really fit to act as arbiter in a crisis, and perhaps does not 
more act as arbiter, than any chance man or woman out of the street. 
The danger of relying on fictions which all know to be fictions is that 
in times of excitement they are utterly vain. It may be that our 
people altogether are not yet trained to feel the existence of the 
nation except under the material effigy of a monarchy. But this gilt 
image of the public good can never produce that instinctive rally of 
the citizens round the republic which we may see sometimes burst 
forth in the United States to control the recklessness of party, a 
spirit which in yet higher forms rose into a religion in many of the 
heroic republics of history. 

It is often said, and it will be said again, that the monarchy gives 
a high tone to public life, inspires it with sentiments of honour, and 
secures an efficient and cheap administration. There is no doubt that 
English public life exhibits a fairly high standard of personal 
dignity, an almost: unexampled standard of pecuniary honesty, and 
much faithful and gratuitous service. The monarchy may count for 
an element in this result, but it is only a very trifling element. The 
fact is due to the general character of the governing class, who, 
whatever their defects, are on the whole honourable in private life, 
singularly pure as to money, and with a fair sense of public duty. 
We need not make too much of the cockcrowing and caterwauling 
and other eccentricities of a few mischievous youths in either House. 
But all this is only saying that the powerful orders in England have 
still the personal self-respect of a ruling caste. It is in a very minor 
degree the result of our having a monarchy. To set it all down to 
the throne is one of those saws in schoolboy themes—~post. hoe ergo 
propter hoc—which show the class of mind for which these apologies 
for Royalty are intended. The same schoolboy themes might have 
shown how all these virtues shone ten times as brightly under the 
ancient republics. Indeed, our types, the eternal types, of civic 
honesty and public devotion all come from those heroic common- 
wealths. And are they absent from the story of the early medieval 
republics, of Genoa, of Venice, of Bruges and Ghent, from the early 
story of the Swiss and American Constitutions? And if the United 
States are struggling now with some of the worst vices of democracy, 


their history can show most honourable types of patriotism and duty. 
VOL. XI. N.S. xx 
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The worst of their jobbers and hirelings in office are not worse than 
those who in different ages have polluted our own and other 
monarchies. Washington and Franklin may hold their own against 
Walpole and Bute. And then for the converse. The most corrupt 
of all European administrations is said to be the Russian, the most 
essentially monarchic of States, as in the last century was that of the 
Louises in France, where monarchy and corruption became con- 
vertible terms. The French administration and army have hardly 
lost in exchanging empire for republic. Spain and Greece are 
constitutional monarchies, yet no one would cite any one of these as 
high types of unselfishness in public life. Certainly the administra- 
tion of Switzerland would most justly compete with them, whilst 
nothing, even in the vices of the United States, could sink below 
them. The fact is, that the honesty of public servants depends on 
the tone of the class which furnishes those servants, and has nothing 
to do with the fact that they are the servants of a republic, or the 
servants of a monarchy. Parliamentary or public supervision may 
have much to do with it, but monarchy little or nothing. There are 
abundant instances of monarchies, the servants of which have been 
thoroughly corrupt and servile, and there have been republics, the 
servants of which have displayed the loftiest public virtues. But the 
argument itself is somewhat childish, and only half serious. A man 
of genius who has to stand on his head to amuse a Lancashire mob 
may use it for want of another, and able editors have to sell it at 1d. 
or 3d. a sheet. But it is a pretty clear proof that apologies for 
hereditary monarchies are no longer attempted in earnest by 
thoughtful men. 

It is indeed true that the monarchy appears to close the highest 
place in the State to ambition and faction, by reserving as it were a 
supreme neutral ground to which neither can aspire. So far this is 
a good. But as we have already shown, it is only nominally and not 
really the highest place of power which is closed. The place of real 
power is the prize of popular election. The place of unreal power is 
a wearisome sinecure. And every year and every struggle diminishes 
the importance of the sham function and increases that of the true 
function. It is, however, unquestionable that the existence of an 
historic monarchy, wisely used, may be favourable for the time to a 
rational conservatism, and instinctively divert minds from thoughts 
of violent revolution. At present it isso. And this in our eyes, as 
in those of all genuine conservatives, is a good so long as it lasts. But 
then we are republican conservatives, and we cannot help seeing that 
an historic republic does precisely the same thing, and in a far more 
complete way. It is quite certain that the Swiss Republic or the 
American Republic is far less likely to degenerate into a monarchy 
than our monarchy is to expand into a republic. Both of these 
republics offer far greater securities to order and permanence. And 
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whilst the conservative force of these republics grows with the 
enlightenment of each generation, the conservative force of our 
monarchy by the same ratio diminishes. In fact, we already see it 
entering on the stage in which it will become a disturbing element. 
If there are advantages in filling up the first place in the State by a 
figure-head, there are disadvantages if your State chances to need 
a real head ! 

When we come to press home the positive arguments in favour of 
a monarchy-in-buckram, they are too fine to be visible without 
straining, or too gross to discuss without a smile. They are too 
much of the sort to which Falstaff treats us as his reasons for 
respecting the king, only they are sadly less amusing. We have 
had elegant essayists assuring us that the people must have a 
pageant—which might be a plea for Lord Mayor’s show or the 
revival of tournaments, but hardly for making the entire constitution 
culminate in pasteboard. Certainly if the people must have a 
pageant, they get exceedingly little of it. We are told that 
monarchy is the theatric part of the constitution, though why a 
nation should need a theatric part to its constitution more than a 
man is not so apparent. And theatric is an unlucky phrase, when we 
remember the growing affinity of the stage for burlesque. Monarchy, 
we are told, gives a tone to society and domestic life, which is 
possibly true. But what that tone is, entirely depends on the 
monarch. It is happily now the tone that is given by an irreproach- 
able lady, esto perpetua! but it is sometimes that of a debauched 
booby. When we reflect on the perils which surround virtue on a 
throne, it is perhaps almost as likely to be one as the other; so that 
particular feature is about as broad as it is long. The topic is one 
on which it would be easy to enlarge; but by no means savoury. And 
on the whole it is an argument which it might be better to drop. 

But there are others at hand. As we all know, the monarchy is 
good for trade. This is a very powerful argument, and was always 
used by the press when the court was long absent from London. 
The late French empire also was good for trade—on the whole with 
doubtful success. Again, Royalty encourages art, fosters science; has 
given us South Kensington and the Hall of Arts. Ah! we were for- 
getting the inspiration which loyalty gives to art and thought. See 
the sun of royalty beam upon the world of letters. Eureka! A king 
amongst us! A king, a king! ‘Sire, what happy boldness!” 
“ He has crossed the channel!” Was it Leopold, was it William the 
Conqueror? Hush, he speaks. ‘Il aura raison,” as the chamber- 
lains say in Zadig. He has spoken! “Il a raison.”’ The sternest 


(1) “Le diner dura trois heures ; dés qu’il ouvrit la bouche pour parler, le premier 
chambellan dit: Il aura raison. A peine eut-il prononcé quatre paroles que (le second 
chambellan s’écria: Ilaraison. Les deux autres chambellans firent de grands éclats 
de rire des bons mots qu’il avait dits ou qu’il avait da dire.” _ 
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republican must be staggered when he dwells (as who that ever held 
a pen can refuse to dwell ?) on the air of high-toned manliness, on 
that fine spiritual dignity which beneath the sunshine of the crown 
flows upwards like a sap into the fibres of the intellectual world. Turn 
to our Royal Academies, our Royal Literary Funds, our Royal Associa- 
tions, our infinite Royal Shoe-blacking and Platter-licking Societies. 
Let us watch them in their annual celebrations, in their festivals to 
the sister muses. What Athenian nights! what Attic salt mixed 
with what Spartan pride! How the grace of the courtier but stimu- 
lates the genius of the man! Artist, critic, singer, are transfigured 
into loftier forms, and make a truly royal chorus singing one hymn 
—‘It were better to be a doorkeeper in the house of my king than 
a citizen of the republic of letters!” 


‘*Que son mérite est extréme ! 
Que de graces! que de grandeur! 
Ah! combien Monseigneur 
Doit étre content de lui-méme!” (Zadig.) 


It is reported, likewise, that monarchy refines the people by accus- 
toming their minds to tasteful display. A most valuable office in 
any nation! But a nation rich in Lothairs has almost a superfluity 
of this special form of culture. Lastly, we are positively assured 
that it gives a general tone to society, which seems to be the quality 
that secures it the valuable patronage of Mr. Edwin James “ on his 
return,” as the court newsman would say, “from a visit to the United 
States.” But these virtues have all been summed up by another 
James—Mr. Jeames de la Pluche, the zenith of whose career he 
assures us was reached at his first appearance at a levee. During 
the eventful night which preceded it, he tells us that “Corts, erls, 
presntations, Goldstix, gracious Sovarinx mengled in my dreembs 
unceasnly.” And so do these refining visions still “ mengle” to a con- 
siderable extent in the “dreembs” of the plushocracy. O Richard! 
O, mon Roi! Who would wake them from that simple enjoyment ? 

To turn from the cackle of society to political argument. It will 
appear, in fact, that the serious arguments for monarchy all resolve 
themselves into this—that it is there. And this is a very strong 
argument indeed ; in truth, it is a conclusive argument against any 
wanton meddling with it. It is the old argument which has so long 
saved Temple Bar. There it is. No one would now put it there ; 
no one can see any particular use in it; every one can see we should 
be better without it. But still the associations round it are so 
great, and the shock its absence would cause is so grave, that it 
is as well to let it stand. The monarchy, although a political 
nullity, is indeed associated with every phase of English society. It 
is the embodiment of the status quo. It is the keystone of our 
social system. Thus, though of very small account in itself, it is 
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a most potent symbol. To the governing classes it is the sign of 
their right to govern. It is more than the sign, it is their conse- 
eration, the holy oil with which they are anointed. To them, it is 
what the Sacrament of the mass is to the Catholic priesthood. As 
the priest is sanctified to his congregation, who “see God made and 
eaten all day long,” so the governing orders fresh from the actual 
presence of Majesty seem to acquire a power to rule the common. 
They come forth to the public gaze with a halo like an Aaronite who 
has entered into the holy of holies, or like Moses when he came down 
with horns from the fiery mount. This is the reason why, whilst 
treating the throne with real disdain, they have contrived, by certain 
high-polite circumlocutions, to throw round it an air of sacred 
mystery. In fact, the governing orders in England could no more 
manage the plebeians without the mystical rites of monarchy than 
the Roman aristocracy could have ruled without augurs and sacred 
chickens. 

To the wealthy orders, again, the monarchy is the symbol of 
respect for wealth, respect for luxury, and respect for an idle class. 
Not that it is itself very rich, or very luxurious, or at present at all 
idle. Personally, the sovereign now drudges like a head examining 
clerk at dull, though perfectly useless, tasks. From real work the 
office is debarred by custom and law. But a society which still 
maintains a purely sinecure monarchy consecrates dignity with- 
out responsibility, wealth without toil, and display for its own 
sake. They feel therefore, whilst the monarchy lasts, that their 
own lives and their own position are abundantly defensible, for 
they are but its faint image and copy. By a ceremonial crown 
the whole hierarchy of society, its artificial dignities, its religion 
of display, and its claim to enjoy itself for the good of the rest of 
mankind are all consecrated. It would be irrational to strain at 
the gnat of Lothair whilst swallowing the camel of the Civil List. 
The vulgar idea of a sovereign is that of a sort of Apis or sacred 
bull whom it is a solemn duty to fatten and make sleek for a blessing 
on the people. And the idle rich are but too ready to suppose them- 
selves local avatars of Apis; and most conscientiously do they seek 
the good of their fellow-creatures by growing fatter and sleeker. 
To the whole order of the wealthy and the luxurious, the crown is 
therefore a sine qud non. It serves them at once with their type 
and their ideal—the symbol of their life—their justification and 
raison @ étre. 

To the entire middle class, in a word, from the capitalist down to 
the smallest tradesman, the monarchy at present represents prosperity 
because it represents the existing order of things. To them it is an 
institution to touch which would be to touch Diana of the Ephesians, 
the temple whereout they suck no small advantage. It is true all this 
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is not because it is a monarchy: not because it at all produces that 
prosperity, but simply because it is there. In the United States 
the republic is just as much the palladium of the existing state, 
and just as favourable, indeed is even more favourable to the art of 
making fortunes. There the entire industrial and money-making 
class rallies round the republic with an even deeper jealousy than 
does our moneyed class round the throne as the symbol of the status 
quo; and it has the advantage of being entirely in harmony with 
all their other tendencies and intcrests, which cannot be said for the 
monarchy here. 

Monarchy, in a word, is the social status guo. Politically it has no 
tangible importance, socially it is the consecration of the present. 
The monarchy is therefore not a political question at all, but a social 
question. And since social questions cannot be settled by external 
revolutions, any violent attack on the monarchy as an institution 
would fail to secure its object. It would be like attempting to 
abolish luxury or suppress wealth by Act of Parliament or popular 
plebiscite. For a formal political change it would risk a critical 
social convulsion. The time may come when political problems 
of paramount moment have stifled all minor interests; when one of 
those mysterious revulsions of mind have silently transformed our 
practical people; and then the paraphernalia of the crown may 
awaken as little emotion as John Doe and Richard Roe. But 
without one of those moments of political transfiguration of which a 
great people are occasionally capable, without a fuller and more 
conscious mental preparation, without a real republican patriotism, 
the official disestablishment of monarchy would be no very mighty 
affair. It would not dethrone wealth, idleness, servility. The 
menial loyalty to display would be as loyal as ever. Lothairs would 
mount the vacant throne, and scramble for the regalia. The symbol 
might be discarded, but the thing would be cherished. 

For these and many such reasons, there is little need for Re- 
publican agitation. A bald movement against the monarchical 
formulas, even on strictly constitutional bases, would have no adequate 
object. It would be to attack the reaction on their chosen battle- 
field. It would create a factitious interest in the throne, and give it 
the dead weight of the indifferent mass. As a matter of fact, no 
republican agitation has ever been projected. Amidst masses of 
republicans there is no republican programme. Or if one is form- 
ing, it is simply in answer to the menacing extravagancies of the new 
party of Beefeaters. 

Sensible people will, however, be careful not to confound practical 
acceptance of a status quo with enthusiasm for a cause. He would be 
a very idle observer who attached too much importance to what our 
young lions are fond of calling “demonstrations.” The royal 
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personages are themselves popular, and homage is felt for the Queen 
as a woman as well as titular sovereign. Our people are not 
insensible to the merits of a holiday, and as to a show, it is difficult 
to say what trumpery would not content them, or what personage 
they would not cheer. We see millions roused out of their vacant 
and dismal lives by a boat-race or a horse-race, though they do not 
know the difference of a row-lock from a fetlock. With the press 
stunning their ears with its everlasting gong, the hucksters shouting 
out “to buy, to buy,” and the showmen with brass bells and trumpets 
dinning into them “to walk up,” the poor public get as mazed as a 
bumpkin at a fair, and will walk up to any booth and gaze on any 
lion or any wax-work. The truth is that the vast development of 
the cheap press has given a new stimulus to all idle crowding. If 
“the Wandering Jew,” “the Great Panjandrum,” or “the Prince 
of Darkness ” could be induced to visit us, he would be dogged by 
special correspondents, receive “ stupendous ovations,” and be the 
centre of “‘ magnificent demonstrations.” It is only the other day 
that vast multitudes gathered to stare at a youth on his wedding-day, 
about whom they knew nothing but that he abandoned his religion 
before he was of age and is a great millionaire. _It is difficult to see 
the principle on which the poor should shout round the carriage- 
wheels of a young gentleman who has paid them the compliment of 
being enormously rich; but it is a pleasing trait of sensibility in the 
British public. One who quietly reflects on the vacancy of mind, on 
the spaniel-like instinct which was shown by the crowds who 
gathered to shout at Lothair’s wedding, can hardly take for political 
sentiment the mere booby tendency to stare and throw up caps. 
Given notoriety, the credit of wealth, something to simper over, and 
the press to beat gongs and bawl one deaf—and any imaginable 
crowd will gather to see any imaginable thing. No rational being 
can draw any political argument from “demonstrations.” We 
might as well study the public opinion of sheep jamming through a 
gate. Whole droves of these baa-lambs might be turned by two 
resolute men. They can teach us nothing—except it may be the 
growing vulgarity of wealth, the low state of general education, and 
the tendency of Lothair-olatry to become a state religion, with the 
monarchy, as its Melchisedek, its prophet, priest, and king. 

This high attribute of monarchy to elevate the vulgar to the 
adoration of wealth ought not to blind responsible persons to facts. 
Now, whilst there is a general desire in England to maintain public 
order, and a general acceptance of the monarchic form as a convenient 
status quo, there is a very wide and deep republican feeling more or 
less definite and conscious. In London and the great cities the 
bulk of the working-classes are republican by conviction, unless 
where they are perfectly indifferent. There are a score of towns in 
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the north and centre where the republican feeling is at fever-heat, as 
honourable members may soon be somewhat “surprised to learn.” 
Through the body of the smaller shopkeeping class, loyalty to the 
throne finds its highest expression in royal footmen and portraits of 
a princess: nor is it likely to take a more solid form. The heir to 
the crown is “popular,” but he is just as popular in the United 
States, where huzzaing a notability can hardly be mistaken for 
political principle. And popularity is a vague term. It may be 
applied to the “Claimant,” to a comic singer, and toa racehorse. 
In Ireland they are raising a statue to a beloved greyhound. 

As we all know, amongst the educated classes there is a quiet 
pooh-poohing of monarchy as a living institution, with a tacit under- 
standing to keep things as they are. We read gushing articles in a 
morning, which we trust may impress the people; but no man of 
sense speaks to another as if it were a thing to care about. We 
have perhaps a sneaking weakness for it; but a sneaking weakness 
is not a strong thing. We are all conscious around us of perfectly 
settled though perfectly well-behaved republican convictions. In fact, 
with most men of foresight the republic is to them what it is to our 
Oxford dignitary, “the day after to-morrow,” or, it may be, “the 
middle of next week.” It is a question of time, about which, as 
practical men, we do not concern ourselves. An effective faith in 
hereditary monarchy as a reality, and not an etiquette, would, in fact, 
be an effective repudiation of modern civilisation. Our whole cast 
of action and of life is now so essentially republican, that to any 
thoughtful mind hereditary monarchy as a principle can present 
itself only as a conspiracy or a mummery. 

As to the tableau vivant which sentimentalists are pleased to call 
our English monarchy, we can take off our hat decently when it 
passes our way, as judicious Voltaireans do to the Host. We must all 
allow that it seldom gives us that trouble. Tous it isa bit of bread ; 
to some of our fellow-citizens it is an incarnate deity. If you took it 
from them, they would fall on their knees to something else, possibly 
less harmless and not so time-honoured. In short, with all the 
social, intellectual, and moral consequences of monarchy, gross as 
these may be, politicians, as such, have nothing to do. These cannot 
be eradicated by acts of Parliament, abolitions, or even revolutions. 
Social, moral, and intellectual remedies alone can touch them; and 
for these we must look, we suppose—+o the development of the 
school boards. 

Practical politicians then, to repeat, have every ground to disclaim 
an attack on the established monarchic form. We must accept the 
status quo. As in all other cases, it is a balance of advantages and 
disadvantages, and as things now stand, the balance is on the side of 
the status quo. But in tolerating a status quo we ought not to delude 
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ourselves; for, quite apart from the crop of social fungi which 
springs out of that soil, there is in the purely political sphere a vis 
inertie in mock royalty which heavily weights our English republic. 
In the growing problem of executive government, the one thing 
needful is to bring some living personality out of the hubbub of jarring 
voices. ach session, Parliament is growing more of a scramble, a 
free fight, a game of blindman’s-buff. The great Parliamentary 
Babel is hopelessly stricken with confusion of tongues. Each year 
our ministers, like Flimnap, the Treasurer of Lilliput, have to take 
more desperate leaps, and govern us gasping by indefatigable capers. 
But the contortions of Flimnap are of less consequence when his 
tenure of the treasury rests with the imperial will, and when, if he 
meet with a nasty tumbie, at most it is the fall of a servant. But 
our Flimnap is the practical and effective emperor himself. This 
fact is entirely obscured to us by the veil of the throne—a veil, we 
must always remember, which has nothing behind it. Accordingly, 
with us the practical chief of the State is, almost for the first 
time in history, a mere gladiator in a mob of rhetoricians, the play- 
thing of a tangle of factions, of necessity a demagogue, by office a 
stop-gap. In all history there is hardly an example of the real chief 
of the State, the absolute head of the executive, being exposed to 
daily and hourly rebuffs, liable to dismissal by a single vote of an 
assembly as fickle as the Chops of the Channel. President Grant is 
not liable to instant fall if he fail in a single division to persuade or 
frighten a majority. Certainly he has not to stand up night after 
night, and wrangle over the details of every trumpery administrative 
act. Something of the kind was, indeed, tried in France the other 
day, till the absurdity of the situation forced them (infatuated repub- 
licans as they are!) to separate the chief of the State a little from the 
bear-fights of Parliament ; and France has only had a government 
since the head of the executive has ceased to be a “minister.” 
Jndeed, since the days when Cleon and Alcibiades perorated to 
critical crowds, like actors, for popular applause, and ruled alternately 
by catching votes, the world has never seen an executive so utterly 
democratic—in a word, so delirious—as that of our present parlia- 
mentary system. The sole head of the State has to caper nightly, 
like a tight-rope dancer, for the applause of a talking, intriguing, 
lounging assembly, while the entire executive apparatus and the 
whole government machine are liable to instant overthrow by a biting 
tongue or a dexterous whip. It is not thus in America; it is not 
thus in France—republics though they be. It was not thus in any 
rational republic or in any respectable State. The cause of it is, that 
with full-blown republican habits and ideas, with a republic which is 
a second nature to us all, we choose to travestie our whole political 
system by a monarchic figment ; that we shut our eyes to facts, and 
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refuse to see that the real master of power must be the head of the 
State. 

The whirligig of time verily brings about its revenges; and it is 
a cruel mockery of our love of antiquated compromise that the very 
means by which our forefathers, in different circumstances, sought to 
preserve us from this evil have been the very means of producing it. 
It once seemed the acme of skill when they invented the dogma that 
“the King reigns, but does not govern,” and they thought that the 
rule of ministerial responsibility for ever preserved the executive from 
the democratic assaults of Parliament. They thought it a stroke of 
wisdom when they enabled Parliament to control affairs, without 
actually administering them ; to dictate a policy, without overthrow- 
ing the head of the State; to limit his power, without destroying his 
dignity. Good, short-sighted, worthy forefathers, ye were wise in 
your generation, but not wiser than it! Ye could not see the day 
when your wisdom should be turned into foolishness, when all your 
pains would tend to undo your work! Had you seen that you 
have made ours the most democratic of all executives, the least stable 
and the least dignified of all governments! Could you have foretold 
the day when Parliament and its creature, the mere breath of its 
nostrils, should be the true, the only executive, when the head 
of the State should be of necessity the nearest approach to a 
demagogue centuries have seen! Ye could not foresee that by 
inevitable laws society would become to its heart’s core a republic, 
and that then your devices would make its president the least 
dignified and the least established of all the presidents! It was not 
given you to foresee that the day would come when the monarchy 
would neither reign nor govern, but live in retirement in the High- 
lands; when the true monarch of England would be wrangling 
like an Old Bailey advocate before an adverse jury. The ela- 
borated imposture of the British constitution has closed our eyes 
to these things—closes the eyes of those concerned. But the facts 
are indestructible, and the truth comes back to us in each wild dema- 
gogic mélée. ‘ Ministers of the Crown” they call themselves; 
“The servants of his gracious Majesty,” they repeat with unction. 
And the Majesty of England, they say with bated breath and 
upturned eyes, reigns like a deity above these sublunary storms. 
Alas! too far above, like the gods of Epicurus; so far above as to 
be a mere legal formula; and for any practical purpose, so far 
above, that it signifies little if it be there at all. Such are the 
phrases, such is the letter of the law; but the spirit and the fact 
remain that the sovereign executive of this country is the hourly 
shuttlecock of faction, and is stricken with a chattering palsy: and 
the real ruler of England, neither claiming nor receiving his just 
dignity nor armed with his due authority and majesty, stands daily 
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like a bull at a stake, to be baited by a chorus of eager rivals. 
Such is the reality of democracy under the masquerade of royalty. 

It is impossible for a mere “ Minister” accustomed to speak of 
himself, and to be treated in the tone in which ministers were once 
used to be addressed by real kings, ever to realise the responsibility 
of his high office, now that he is the true chief of the republic. The 
cant of “His Majesty’s Favour” blinds both him and us to the 
actual facts. And downward from the Prime Minister (and we say 
the same thing, be his name Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli, we are 
not party zealots), through the lower offices of State, the radical 
falsity of the conventional language confuses and deteriorates their 
service. The cramped and obsolete notion of loyalty to the crown 
chokes the abiding sense of loyalty to the public. There were ages 
once, and there are States now, where loyalty to a king has power to 
ennoble and strengthen the entire governing machine. But only is 
this possible in times, or in nations, where that governing body is 
crowned with a living and conscious head. Where, in place of a 
conscious head there is only a symbolical figure-head, it is im- 
possible; where the highest office is a sinecure, the principle of 
sinecures is dangerously fostered; where the highest office is 
hereditary, all offices will tend to be hereditary ; where the highest 
office is a thing of property, and not a thing of merit, merit labours 
with a cruel dead weight, and property becomes the very principle of 


office. And when each one of these three tendencies is united in - 


one, when the highest office of the State is itself the very type of all, 
when it becomes the mere incarnation of property in an hereditary 
sinecure, the blight descends through every fibre and root of the 
public service. In the true republic (and a society once republic is 
republic for ever, and can no more return to monarchy than it can 
return to feudalism, of which our monarchy is but a part)—in the true 
republic, the nation is the visible ever-present and ultimate master : 
from the president to the meanest functionary, from the highest 
function of government down to every button on every policeman’s 
coat, there is visibly, indelibly imprinted the nation, and duty to the 
nation, employment only to those worthy of the nation. From top 
to bottom of the social scale runs the instinct of merit; and office 
held in trust for the common weal. 

Not that the adoption of the republican form in itself can work 
this end. No form whatever can. It is the growth only of the 
republican morality. There is many a republic grossly inferior to its 
ideal; and many a monarchy really superior to its form. But 
though the mere adoption of a true form can work no immediate 
practical good, the obstinate worship of a dead form may seriously 
hamper growth. Forms are of no transcendent importance ; but such 
as we have, it is well to have simple, and somewhat in accordance 
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with fact. Now the great problem of our statesman is obviously that 
of creating a working exccutive. The present is a wild jumble of 
executive and Legislature, which each year more plainly threatens a 
fatal deadlock. The cumbrous constitution, piled with the ruins of 
earlier ages, honeycombed with compromise, and entangled in the 
weeds of unreality, is hardly a habitable mansion. Mole rwit sud. 
The one thing that can save us is to free ourselves from en- 
cumbrances ; to return to simplicity, to unity, to fact. We need to 
be rid of this labyrinth of forms which are a mere mummery ; to 
get back to a form which expresses the real life we act. It may be 
that we have “a sneaking liking” for the mummery itself; it may 
be that circumstances make us loath to disturb it. But it would be 
folly not to think honestly on all that it involves. It would be folly 
to forget that the tangle of administrative machinery was designed 
to work round an ornamental centre which is not now its me- 
chanical centre. It is cowardice to shut our eyes to the fact that our 
whole public life, which we strive to make serious and true, culmi- 
nates and is embodied in a conscious masquerade. 

Are we to despair because the passage from the false to the true 
life is slow ? Better than all attack on monarchy is the cultivation 
of the true republican sentiment. That sentiment in its integrity is 
the noblest and the strongest that has ever animated communities. 
It is nothing but the most exalted force of that which all society 
implies; for it is the utmost distribution of function with the 
greatest social co-operation. In simple words, it is the idea that the 
common good permeates and inspires every public act. Government 
becomes the embodiment of the common good; to accomplish which 
is its only title. The one qualification of office, the sole right to 
power, is capacity to effect this common good. He who commands 
with this title in the State, ordains not merely with the whole force 
of a superior nature, but with the majesty of that multitude of wills 
which are incarnate in his. From the humblest official up to the 
first magistrate of the State, all who have public duties feel behind 
them the might of the united community. Every public act of every 
citizen, and in the republic life is but one long public act, is in itself 
an act of patriotism, has its bearing on the welfare of the State. The 
barren claim of “rights,” the coarse notion of property in power, 
the sense of being born to privilege dies out of the social conscience, 
and from one end of the body politic to the other there rises up the 
supreme instinct that no function is legitimate save that which is 
truly fulfilled. This was the idea which lit in the mind of the 
Roman the thought of the City, as that from which all that gave 
him dignity was drawn, as that to which his life and powers were 
continually and entirely owed. This too, throughout the Middle 
Ages, was the spirit which inspired the municipal bodies to whose 
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energy civilisation owes the seeds of its progress. It was, in fact, 
but this spirit which in a crude and personal form was the real 
spring of that loyalty and liege-trust which are the boast of the 
feudalisms and royalties of Europe. And it is simply this which in 
the scramble of our modern society makes any government possible, 
or gives ary dignity to our national life. 

England is amongst the first of nations simply because it is in 
essence republican—because it has long passed into that stage in 
which public opinion is the foundation of power, and capacity its 
true qualification—because it has long passed out of that stage in 
which allegiance is an accident of birth, and government a piece of 
property. England is, in heart, republican, because it has asserted 
in all material things, past question and past change, the principle 
that the public good is the sole standard, and personal fitness the real 
criterion of civil power. Most imperfectly and _half-consciously 
republican it must be said. The débris of privilege and of feudalism 
through which the republican ideal has forced its way encumber it 
still on all sides. The ennobling reality of loyalty to the nation is 
choked at every turn by the obsolete fiction of loyalty to a family: 
loyalty to a pageant—loyalty to a sinecure. The social might 
which should clothe all office is bedimmed whilst the highest is the 
nominal appanage of a noble house. It is in the republic alone that 
the true loyalty is possible or that true monarchs exist. In the 
republic proper there is no morbid thirst for equality, nor mincing 
up of power into the unpractised hands of multitudes. The real 
republic, whose ideal is capacity, needs in its place each capacity ; 
and they indefinitely differ in degree. Nor would the State be 
truly served if the rare capacities within it were drowned in the 
torrent of myriad incapacities. It is the republic then which seizes 
on the true eminence of its noblest sons, as it is the republic which 
alone can rally the citizens round them in effective loyalty. This 
spirit is rooted amongst us, and grows with each hour of progress. 
Each statesman who presides over the destiny of the country shakes 
himself freer from convention, and rises more clearly in conscious 
dignity to the height of his mission. We who call him minister 
are growing to feel him aruler. As the ceremonial Majesty of the 
throne grows daily more alien to all our self-respect, the practical 
majesty of the nation becomes a more present force.. It is the 
resolute assertion of this, not the stormy negation of that, which will 
lead to fruitful result. It is we republicans alone who can revive the 
true attribute of the ruler by uniting again in one the majesty and 
the responsibility—it is we who raise the sentiment of loyalty from 
the sphere of ceremony to that of public duty—from the keeping of 
chamberlains to that of citizens. 





Freperic HARRISON. 
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Tue Middle Ages transformed Virgilius the Poet into Virgilius the 
Enchanter. Such distortions of ancient facts and similar distortions 
of ancient legends were not uncommon in the Middle Ages. The 
feudal system regarded everything in the light of feudalism. The 
monks looked upon the external world through the stained glass of 
their monasteries. Thus most of the Greek and Roman heroes, and 
even gods, became princes, dukes, knights, and squires. The effect 
of this upon the Tale of Troy remains visible in the verse of Chaucer 
and of Gower, and later in Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida. 
Agamemnon, Hector, Jason, &c., are dubbed knights just like 
Ivanhoe or Cour de Lion. Gower talks of “the worthy knight 
Achilles.” The Sun-god himself becomes “Phebus, he that 
wandering knight so fair.”? It is needless to multiply examples. 
But the metamorphosis of Virgil into a great magician, as it is one 
of the most curious of such transformations, so it is perhaps the most 
widely spread. It is found in French, English, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Dutch, and even Icelandic literature, and has left us some 
very quaint and interesting literary remains. 

The English version of this romance was printed at Antwerp 
about the year 1510. It was reprinted in London as a literary 
curiosity (only fifty copies for private circulation were struck off) 
in 1812. The last English editor thinks this Antwerp English 
edition was “atranslation from the French, in which language there 
are two’ printed editions extant.” But the present writer thinks it more 
probable that all the versions of the romance had a common Latin 
otiginal. The English edition is entitled :—* This boke treateth of 
the lyfe of Virgilius and of his deth and many marvayles that he 
dyd in his lyfe tyme by whychcrafte and nygramancie thorowgh the 
helpe of the devyls of hell.” 

Then we get a view of Roman history which may be novel to 
most. Remus, the brother of “ Emperour Romulus,” founds the city 


(1) Again :— 
“ And who that wolde example take 

Upon the forme of knightes lawe, 

Howe that Achilles was forth drawe 

With Chiro, which Centaurus hight, 

Of many a wonder hear he might.” 

Gower, Confessio Amantis. 
(2) Shakesp., 1 Henry IV., I. 2. 
(3) Qu. three ? He does not seem to have been acquainted with the Lyons edition, of 
which there is a copy in the British Museum. 
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of Raynes (Rheims) “in Champanien.”* The story of the fratricide 
is given with tolerable accuracy. ‘It fortuned that Remus went to 
see his broder Romulus at Rome. . . . And whan he was com 
before Rome and sawe the walles he sayd 3 tymes that the walles 
were too lowe; moreover he sayd that with a ronne he wolde lepe 
over them and bye and bye he take a ronne and lept clene over.” 
For this Romulus smote off his head. 

The second chapter is “ Howe the son of Remus, that also was 
named Remus, dyd slewe his unkell Romulus, and was made em- 
peroure and so reyned emperoure.” It was during his reign that 
Virgil was born. His father was a knight of Rheims, and his mother 
was “one of the greatest senyatours dawghters of Rome and hyghest 
of lynage.” At his birth the town of Rome “ quaked and tremled,” 
as the earth did when Owen Glendower, another great magician, was 
born. In Virgil’s childhood his father died, as did also Emperor 
Remus, who was succeeded “ by his son and heir Persydes ” ! 

The following is the account of Virgil’s initiation into the secrets 
of necromancy. In part of it will be recognised a version of one 
of the Arabian Nights tales. 


‘“« And Virgilius was at Schole at Tolenteng where he stodyed dyligently for 
he was of great understandynge. Upon a tyme the scholers hadde lycence to 
goo to play and sporte them in the fyldes after the usaunce of the holde tyme ; 
and there was also Virgilius therby walkynge amonge the hylles alle about ; it 
fortuned he spyed a great hole in the syde of a great hylle, wherein he went so 
depe that he culde nat see no more lyght, and then he went a lytell ferther 
therin and than he sawe som lyght agayn, and than went he fourth streyghte : 
and within a lytyll wyle after he harde a yoyce that called, Virgilius, Virgilius ; 
and he loked about and he colde not see no bodye; than Virgilius spake and 
asked, Who calleth me? than harde he the voyce agayne but he sawe no body. 
Than sayd he, Virgilius, see ye not that lytyl bourde [little board] lyinge bysyde 
you there marked with that worde? than answered Virgilius, I see that borde 
well enough. The voyce sayd, Doo awaye that bourd and lette me out ther 
atte. Than answered Virgilius to the voyce and sayd, who art thou that talks 
meso? Than answered the devyll: I am a devyll conjured out of the bodye of 
a certayne man and banysshed here tyll the daye of judemend, without that I 
be delyvered by the handes of men. Thus, Virgilius, I pray thee delyyere me 
out of this payn, and I shall show unto thee many bokes of nygromancy, and 
howe thou shalt cum by it lyghtely and knowe the practyse therein, that no 
man in the scyence of negromancye shall pass thee; and, moreover, I shall 
showe and enforme you, so that thou shalt have all thy desyre wherby me 
thynke it is a great gifte for so lytyll a doynge, for ye may also thus all your 
power frendys [poor friends] helpen, and make rythe your ennemyes un- 
myghty. Thorowgh that great promyse was Virgilius tempted; he badde the 
fynd showe the bokes to hym that he myghte have and occupy them at his 





(1) Is this a confusion between the Italian Campania and the French Champagne ? 

(2) Tolenten further on is spelt Tolleten, Toleten, and Tuleten. In the Paris edition 
of Nyverd, and in the Lyons edition, which I have compared, it is spelt Tolette. Toledo 
is evidently meant. There must have been an Arabian university there, when this 
romance had itsorigin. The Spanish University was of laterdate. Concerning Arabian 
learning, compare Gibbon, chap. lii. 
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wyll. And so the fynde shewed hym, and Virgilius pulled open the bourde 
and there was a lytell hole and therat wrange the devyl out lyke a yeel [wriggled 
out like an eel], and cam and stood by fore Virgilius lyke a bygge man; therof 
Virgilius was a stoned [astonished] and merveyled greatly therof that so great 
aman myght come out at so lytell a hole. Than sayd Virgilius, Shulde ye 
well pass into the hole that ye cam out of? Yea, I shall well, sayd the devyll. 
I holde the best plegge, [pledge] that I have ye shale not do it.—Well, sayde 
the devyll, thereto I consente. And than the devyll wrange hym selfe into the 
lytell hole agen, and as he was there in, Virgilius kyvered the hole ageyn with 
the beurd close and so was the deyyll begyled and myght nat there com out 
ayen, but there abydeth shutte styll therein. Than called the devyll dredefully 
to Virgilius and sayd, What have ye done? Virgilius answered, Abyde there 
styll to your day apoynted. And fro thensforth abydeth he there. And so 
Virgilius becam very counynge in the practyse of the black scyence.” 


The next chapters relate how the mother of Virgil was dispos- 
sessed of her inheritance’ by her rich kinsfolk at Rome, and sent 
for Virgil, who, on his arrival, was received right worshipfully by 
his poor relations, and made his complaint to the emperor in council. 
This council much resembled our High Court of Chancery. Their 
decree was that Virgil “ must take pacyence by the space of iiii. or 
v. yere, that they myght examine within our self [sic] whether ye 
be ryght eyer [heir] or no. And with that answere was Virgilius 
very angry.” Naturally, I think. Not choosing to proceed with 
his chancery suit, Virgil took the law into his own hands. By 
magical arts he obtained for himself and his poor kinsmen all the 
fruit and produce of his confiscated lands, “insomuch that his 
enemies had not one penny’s worth of that good that they witheld 
fro hym.” War was declared against the audacious magician, but 
he was uniformly victorious by the help of the black science. He 
used to close his enemies in “ with the air, as though it had been 
a great water.” In fact, he possessed the power of mesmerising, 
fixing, or paralyzing an army, which Bismarck and Moltke have 
recently carried to such perfection. He closed them in so “ that 
they had no myght to go nor forwarde nor backward, but abyde 
styll, whereof they merveyled.” The emperor, though aided by a 
powerful magician, had to surrender at discretion, and Virgil became 
the “ greattest lord of his counsayl.”’ Of course love stories play a 
prominent part in the romance, but we may skip them with the 
remark that they resemble some tales in Chaucer and the Arabian 
Nights. Virgil served the emperor well. He made “a merveylous 
palace with iiii. corners,” the acoustic properties of which were such, 
that the emperor heard what the men did say through all Rome, 
“they myght nat speke so secretly but he harde it.” He also built 
upon the Capitol a structure called Salvatio Roma— 


(1) I think this legend is a distorted version of the ousting of the real poet from his 
Mantuan farm by the mercenaries of Octavianus. Virg. Ecl., i. v. Comm. 
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‘That is to say this is the salvation of cytie of Rome; and he made in the 
compace all the goddes that we cal mamettes and ydolles, that were under the 
subjection of Rome; and every of the goddes that were there had in his hand a 
bell; and in the mydle of the godes inade he one god of Rome. And when 
soever that there was any land wolde nuke ony warre ageynst Rome, than 
wolde the godes tourne theyr backes towarde the god of Rome, and than the god 
of the lande that wolde stand up ageyne Rome, clynked his bell so longe that 
he hath in his hand, tyll the Senatours of Rome hereth it, aud forthwith they 
yo there, and see what lande it is that will make warre agaynste them; and so 
they prepare them and goeth agayne them and subdueth them.” 





This splendid device, which ought to excite the admiration of 
peace societies, and ought to have reduced standing armies to a 
minimum, was destroyed by guile by “the men of Carthago.” In 
Rome, as in other great cities, the police were no match for the 
criminal classes. 








‘‘The Emperour had manye complayntes of the nyght ronners and theves, 
und also of great murderynge of people in the nyght, in so much that the 
Emperour asked counsayll of Virgilius and sayd ; that he hath great complayntes 
of the theves that ronnyth by nyght, for they kyll many men; what counsayll, 
Virgilius, is best to be done ? Than answered Virgilius to the Emperour, ye 
shall let make a horse of coper and a coper man apon his backe, havynge in his 
handes a flayll of yron, and that horse ye shall do brynge a fore the towne 
howse, and then ye shall lett crye that a man fro henseforth at X. of the clock 
shulde rynge a bell, and he that after the bell was ronge in the strete shulde be 
slayne, no worke thereof be done [no notice be taken of it]. And when this 
crye was made the roffyans set nat a poynt, but kept the stretes as they dyd a 
fore, and wulde nat let therefore; and as sone as the bell was ronge at X. of 
the clocke, than lept the horse of coper with the coper man thorowgh the stretes 
of Rome, insomuche that he lefte nat one strete in Rome unsowght; and as 
sone as he found any man or woman in the strete he slewe them starke deed, 
insomuche that he slew a bove C.C. persons or more.” 






































This patent police engine was afterwards improved by the addition 
of “ two copper hounds” which “ lept after ” the garotters who had 
escaped to the housetops, and “tered them all to peces and thus all 
the nyght walkers were destroyed.” 







‘* For profeyte of the common people, Virgilius made a great myghty marbell 
pyller, and upon this pyller made he a lampe of glasse that allwaye byrned 

without gowyng out, and no body myght put it out; and this lampe lyghtened 

over all the cytie of Rome fro the one corner to the other, and there was nat so 

lytell a strete, but it gave suche lyght that it semed ii. torches there had stande, ¢ 
and upon the walles of the palayce made hea metall man, that helde in his 

hande a metall bowe that poynted ever upon the lampe for to shote it out: but 

alway burned the lampe and gave lyght over all Rome. And upon a tyme 

went the burgeyses daughters to play in the paleyse and beheld the metall man, 

and one of them asked in sporte why he shot not? and than she cam to the 

man and with hyr hande toched the bowe, and then the bolte flewe oute and i 
brake the lampe that Virgilius made; and it was wonder that the mayden went t 
nat out of hyr mynde for the great fere that she had, and also the other 

burgeyses daughters that were in hyr companye, of the great stroke that it gave 

when it hyt the lampe, and when they sawe the metall man so swiltly ronne ‘i 
his waye, and never after was he no more sene; and this forsayd [aforesaid] 

VOL. XI. N.S. ¥* 
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lampe was abydynge byrnynge after the deth of Virgilius by the space of C.C.C. 
yeres or more.” 


The author of the romance has evidently the highest respect for 
Virgilius. “Great wonder dyd Virgilius in his tyme.” Among 
other things he founded the town of Napells (Naples), the name of 
which gives our author an opportunity for a marvellous bit of 
etymology. Napells is so called because Virgil there “set a napyll 
[an apple !] upon a yron yarde and no man culde pull away that 
apell without he brake it.” Naples “ bare the name for one of the 
fairest towns in the world,” and was filled by Virgil with scholars 
and merchants. One curious fact mentioned in this chapter is that 
“when he had ordained the town well with scholars, he made a warm 
bath, that every man might bathe him in, that would: and that bath 
is there to this time, and it was the first bath that ever was.” He 
was a great patron of learning, and ‘‘above all men loved scholars 
and gave them much money to buy books withal.” Virgil was 
detidedly a beneficent enchanter. 


‘‘He promysed the Emperor to make the trees and spyces to bere frute thre 
tymes in a yere, and every tree shulde haye rype frute and also blossomes at 
one tyme thereon growinge; also he shulde maken the shippes for to sayle 
agaynste the streme as with the streme at all tymes, and he wolde have made 
the peny to be as lyghtely gat as spente, and the women shulde be delyvered of 
theyr chylderne with out in any maner felynge anye payne at all. And these 
thynges promysed Virgilius to the emperor for to do, and many other dyverse 
thynges that were too longe for to reherse here, if that it fortuned hym nat to 
dye in the mene wyle.” 


Ifis death happened thus. He imagined in his mind by what 
means he might make himself young again, because he thought to 
live longer many years, to do many wonders and marvellous things. 


“And upon a tyme went Virgilius to the emperoure and asked him of 
lycense by the space of iii. wekes. But the Emperoure in no wyse wolde 
graunt unto hym, for he wolde have Virgilius at all tymes by hym. Than 
harde he that Virgilius went to his house and toke with him one of his men 
that he above all men trusted, and knewe well that he wolde best kepe hys 
counsay!l; and they departed to his castell that was without the towne, and 
when they were afore the castell then saw the man men stande with yron 
flayles in theyr handes sore smytynge. Than sayd Virgilius to his man :— 
Enter you fyrste into the castell ; then answered the man and sayd, if I shulde 
enter, the flayles wolde slee me. Than shewed Virgilius to the man of eche 
syde the entering in and all the vyces that thereto belonged; and when he had 
shewed hym all the wayes, he made sease the flayles and went into the castell; 
and when they were bothe in, Virgilius turned the vyces ageyne and so went 
the yron flayles as they dyd afore. Then sayde Virgilius, my dere beloved 
frende and he that I above all men truste, and knowe moost of my secret : and 
than led he the man into the seller where ke had made a fayer lampe at all 
seasons burnynge. And than sayd Virgilius to the man, See you the barell 
that standeth there ? ye there muste put me; first ye muste slee me, and hewe 
small to pieces, and cut my head in iiij. peces, and salt the head under in the 
bottom and then the peces thereafter, and my herte in the mydel, and then set 
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the barell under the lampe, that nyght and day therin may droppe and leke: 
and ye shall ix. dayes longe, once in the daye, fyll the lampe, and fayle nat. 
And whan this is all done than shall I be renued and made yonge ageyn and 
lyve longe tyme and manye wynters mo, if that it fortune me nat to be taken 
off above and dye. And when the man harde hys master Virgilius speke thus, 
he was sore abasshed and sayd: that wyll I never, whyle I lyve, for in no 
maner wyll I slee you. And than sayd Virgilius, ye at this tyme must do it, 
for it shall be no grefe unto you. And at the laste Virgilius treated his man so 
muche that he consented tohym; and then took the servant Virgilins and slewe 
hym; and when he was thus slayn he hewe hym in peces, and salted hym in 
the barell, and cut his head in iiij. peces, as hys master bad him, and than put 
the herte in the myddell and salted them well; and when all this was done he 
hynge the lampe ryght over the barell that it myght at all tymes droppe in 
therto. And when he had done all this, he went out of the castell and turned 
the vyces, and then went the coper men smytynge with theyr flayles so strongly 
apon the yron anveldes as they dyd afore, that there durste no man enter; and 
he came every daye to the castell and fylled the lampe as Virgilius had bad hym. 
And as the emperour myssed Virgilius by the space of seven dayes, he mer- 
veyled greatly where he shulde be by come; but Virgilius was kylled and 
layed in the seller by his servaunte that he loved so well. And than the 
emperour thought in his mynde to aske Virgilius’ servaunt where Virgilius 
his master was; and so he dyd, for he knew weil that Virgilius loved hym 
above all men in the worlde. Than answered the servaunte to the emperour 
and sayd, Worschypfull lorde, and it please your grace I wot nat where he is, 
for it is seven dayes past that I sawe hym laste; and than he went forthe I 
cannot tell whither, for he wulde nat let'me goo with hym. Than was the 
emperoure angery with that answere and sayd: Thou lyest, falce thefe, that 
thou art; but without thou shewe me shortly where he is, I shall put the to 
dethe. With these wordes was the man abashed and sayd: Worschypfull 
lorde, seven dayes agoo I went with hym without the towne to the castell, and 
there I lefte hym, for he wold nat let me in with hym. Than sayd the em- 
peroure, goo with me to the same castell, and so he dyd: and when they cam 
afore the castell and wolde have entered, they myght nat, because the flayles 
smyt so faste. Than sayde the emperour, Make pease this flayles that we maye 
cum in. Than answered the man: I knowe nat the waye. Than sayde the 
emperour : than shalt thou die; and than thorowgh the fere of dethe he turned 
the vyce and made the flayles stande styl, and then the emperoure entered into 
the castell with all his folke, and sowghte about in every corner after Virgilius ; 
and at the laste they sowght so longe that they cam into the seller where they 
sawe the lampe hange over the barell where Virgilius lay in deed. Than asked 
the emperoure the man; who had made hym so herdey to put his mayster 
Virgilius so to dethe, and the man answered no worde to the emperoure. 
And than the emperour with great anger drewe out his swerde and slewe he 
there Virgilius’s man. And whan all this was done then sawe the emperoure 
and all his folke a naked chylde iij. times rennynge a boute the barell, saying 
the words :—Cursed be the tyme that ye cam ever here: and with these wordes 
vanyshed the chylde away and was never sene ageyne ; and thus abyd Virgilius 
in the barell, deed.” 


The English edition’ ends thus :— 


** And Virgilius dyd many other merveyllous thynges, that in this boke is 


(1) M. Edélestand du Méril, who has written an exhaustive treatise on the subject in 
his “ Mélanges Archéologiques et Littéraires,” assigns the Antwerp edition to the year 
1510, and says this English edition nas been translated into German, Dutch, and 
Icelandic. The Paris edition of Jean Trepperel is entitled “ Let faitz merveilleux de 
Virgille.’ The Paris edition of Nyverd is entitled “‘ Faictz merveillous de Virgille.” 

YYZ 
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not wryten. And thus [God] give us grace that we may be in the boke of ever 
lastynge blysse. Amen. 

Thus endethe the lyfe of Virgilius 

with many dyvers consaytes that 

he dyd. Emprynted in the cy- 
tie of Anwarpe By me 
Johnn Doesborke ; 
dwellynge at 
the camer 
porte. 


But these prose versions of the Virgilian romance are far from 
being the earliest works in which the poet appears in the magic 
garment of an enchanter. The legend of Salvatio Romz is said to 
be found in a Latin manuscript of the eighth century.’ Alexander 
Neckam? and Vincent de Beauvais® describe the Salvatio Rome as 
the first among the seven wonders of the world. In an unpublished 
and very ancient romance called Lorrains, of which there is said to 
be a MS. in the Royal Library of Turin,* Virgil is introduced as 
giving an account of the creation of the world to the cruel Noiron li 
Arabis (the Emperor Nero ?), and also as foretelling, by a slight 
anachronism, the miraculous birth of our Saviour.® Adénes, or 
Aldénez, a poet of the twelfth century, and author of the Roman 
de Cleomades, says that Virgil was a great scholar, wise and subtle.° 

In the English poet Gower (Confess. Am., b. v.) we read :— 


‘« Whan Rome stood in noble plite, 
Virgile, which was thought parfite, 
A mirrour made of his clergie,’ 
And sette it in the townes eye 
Of marbre on a piller without, 
That they by thritty mile about 
By day and eke also by night 
In that mirrour beholde might 


The unique Lyons edition, which I have consulted in the British Museum, is entitled 
‘La vie les ditz et marveilles de Vergille. Quil fist luy estant en Romme. Nouvellement 
imprimee.”” The word nouvellement is noteworthy, as showing the popularity and 
antiquity of this remarkableromance. This Lyons edition has no date, but it is probably 
as old as the Antwerp edition. 
(1) M. Keller, “Li roman des sept sages.” 
(2) Floruit 1180 a.p. 
(8) Floruit 1225 a.p. 
(4) Philommeste Jr., “ Faictz merveilleux de Virgille.” 
(5) “Or me di, mestres, garde ni ait menti. 
Combien dura mes grans palais votis ? 
Kt dist Virgille: Vos palais tant durra 
Qu une vierge pucelle enfant aura.” 
(6) “Gran clers fu, sages et soutiez, 
Virgiles.”’ 
(7) “Clergy ” in this passage is synonymous with “learning,” “ wisdom.’ In the 
course of ages many English words have widely changed their meaning. 
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Her ennemies, if any were, 
With all her ordenaunces there, 
Which they ageyn the citee cast.” ; 
Again, in the famous medieval romance of Reynard the Fox, when 
Master Renart wants to pass himself off as a magician, he tells the 
noble king of the beasts that he is in possession of many of Virgil’s 
magic incantations :~= 
‘* Hi dou sage Virgille s’ ai 
Maint grant sens, gentis rois, et sai 
Tous les livres maistre Aristote.”’ 
There is a long account of Virgil as an enchanter in the poem called 
L’Image du Monde, which is generally thought to have been 
written by Gauthier of Metz in the thirteenth century. In one old 
Latin work (I think a Life of St. William) “ the greatest Latin poet” 
is described as “ a malignant familiar of evil spirits.” 
On the other hand, the Christian Church at one time gave Virgil 
a place in her liturgies, and even dignified him with the title of 
Prophet of the Gentiles. We have an account of what appears to 
be a Mystery Play performed through the diocese of Rouen, in which 
they sang on Christmas-day— 
‘** Maro, Maro, Vates Gentilium, 
Da Christo testimonium.’ 
(Virgilius in juvenali habitu bene ornatus, respondeat)— 
‘Ecce polo 
Demissa solo 
Nova progenies est.’ ” 
And Virgil is joined to the other prophets who come to the cradle of 
Christ. There is also a curious tradition of the thirteenth century, 
or older, how St. Paul made a journey to Naples in order to have a 
discussion with Virgil on religious questions, and to convert the 
prophet of the heathens to Christianity. Virgil was unfortunately 
dead when the Apostle arrived. They brought the latter to the 
poet’s tomb, over which he shed pious tears, and mourned the loss of 
such a saint as he would have rendered Virgil, had he arrived in time. 
In a Mantuan* hymn of this period they sang on St. Paul’s day :-— 
‘** Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus, fudit super eum 
Pize rorem lacryme. 
‘Quem te,’ inquit, ‘ reddidissem, 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarum maxime.’” 








(1) The magic mirror of Virgil was shown in Florence at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

(2) * Poeta inter Latinos princeps.... . maleficus daemonum cultor.” 

(8) Mysterium fatuarum Virginum. 

(4) During a considerable portion of the thirteenth century Mantuan money was 
marked with Virgil’s image and superscription. It will be remembered that Mantua 
was the real poct’s birth-town. 
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The tradition further relates how the Apostle coveted the magical 
books of Virgil, which the magician when dying had hidden away 
under a mighiy incantation. The Apostle by means of orthodox 
counter-charms discovered thcir hiding-place, but failed to secure 
the prize, for the volumes melted away into dust and ashes before his 
eyes.! 

It has been remarked as strange in these legends that there is no 
mention of Virgil’s poetic gifts. And this has even led some critics 
to imagine that the magician must have been altogether a different 
person from the poct, and M. de Plancy has gone so far as to hold 
that Virgilius the enchanter was a Bishop Virgilius of Salzburg, in 
the eighth century, who, though he held heretical opinions about the 
Antipodes, was canonized after his death. However, the intimacy 
of our Virgilius with a Roman emperor, which is a prominent 
feature in every version of the legend, and his connection with 
Mantua and Naples, scarcely leave us room to doubt that the Poet is 
meant. Besides, we have seen that at least one ancient monkish 
writer calls the magician the greatest poet amongst the Latins. 
Further, it was believed that a verse of the A‘neid uttered by Igna- 
tius Loyola was endowed with magic power to exorcise an evil spirit.” 

Assuming then that the polished and simple-minded author of the 
Georgics is identical with the powerful wizard of the middle 
ages, let us briefly consider how this transformation of Virgil’s 
personality had its origin. Where are we to look for the Puck who 
has translated our rustic bard into a more formidable magician ? 
Truly to search for a reason for any phenomenon of the dark ages 
is perhaps not less bootless than to follow that merry wanderer of 
the night; however, we may discover something approaching 
probability. 

Most modern critics attribute Virgil’s metamorphosis to the fact of 
his having written the Eighth Eclogue. ‘One of his eclogues, in 
which are introduced the magical charms by which it sought to 
reclaim a wandering lover, is supposed to have given the first 
impulse to the superstitious belief.”* But surely one short passage 
of fifty lines could scarcely have been the foundation for such a mass 
of legend. Other writers (c.g. Horace and Lucan) who treated 
magical themes more impressively and fully than Virgil have 
gained either in a very slight degree or not at all the reputation of 
sorcerers. 

The legend must have had a wider basis; and of course, when 
once it had arisen, the Eighth Eclogue, amongst other passages, 

(1) « Ni pout riens véoir 

Qui ne fust en poudre et en cendre 


Si s’ en retourna sans rien prendre.” 


TI? Image du Monde. 
(2) Apud Fabric., Bibl. Lat. i. p. 387. 
(8) Collins, “ Ancient Classics for English Readers.’”’ Aug. 1870. 
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would have given it lasting solidity. I venture to think that the 
first origin of the Virgilian romance is to be sought in the poet’s 
popularity during the Middle Ages; a popularity which led to his 
being at one time almost worshipped, and at another time condemned 
by the oracles of the Christian Church. It is well known that Virgil 
was the most read of classical poets: may we not reasonably infer 
that he was the first read?! When Virgil was tolerably well known, 
other pocts were badly known; when Virgil was badly known, 
other poets were not known at all. A knowledge confined to a few 
has always a tendency towards mysticism. The fortunate monk 
who had read Virgil, we may be sure, would have used the “long 
roll of the hexameter ” with impressive effect upon his less learned 
brethren. Then, again, Virgil’s subject matter was suspicious. He 
studied—or professed to study— Nature, and without having 
Revelation for his guide—a thing which clerical Christianity has 
never been able to forgive. Besides, Virgil betrays, in more than 
one of his poems, an intimate acquaintance with the internal 
arrangements of Hades. He introduces Orpheus at the court of 
Pluto; and his hero Aineas makes a regular voyage through the 
most Infernal regions. The man who displayed all this forbidden 
knowledge, who advertised, as it were, personally conducted tours 


on return tickets to Hell, must in the nature of things have been 
regarded, by the unimaginative piety of a semi-educated clergy, as a 
protégé of the Powers of Darkness. 

Again, in the famous rhapsody beginning, 


‘* Magnus ab integro sacclorum nascitur ordo,””? 
monastic ingenuity of course found clear and true prophecies of the 
coming of our Lord.* Now Virgil was a heathen—he lived in the 
third generation after the founding of Rome,* and yet he prophesied 
about Christ. A heathen prophet must be in communion with the 
Evil One. <As we have said, most of the ancient worthies of whom 
anything was known, appeared in the Middle Ages in the guise of 
princes, dukes, or knights, with the feudal following of villeins and 
varlets. But they were mostly gods, heroes, or warriors. Virgil 
was a man of peace. He was, as a fact, perhaps the most retiring 
and non-political of Roman writers. Had he been a man of action, 
no doubt he would have appeared in the character of a clever tyrant, 
or an unscrupulous knight, or a powerful though malignant giant. 
He was, however, a poet, a man of power and knowledge, who wrote 

(1) “An edition of the Bucolics was one of the first classical books, if not the very first, 
printed in England.””—Hatiam, Lit. Hist., vol. i. p. 274, ed. 1854. 

(2) Vir. Ecl. iv. 

(3) Constantine, the first Christian emperor, wrote long sermons, in which he dwells 
upon this passage at considerable length. “If it contributed to his conversion,” Gibbon 
says, “ Virgil may deserve to be ranked among the most successii] missionaries of the 
Gospel.”*-—Chap. xx. 


(4) Vide supra, p. 643. 
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strange things in strange verse. The only solution which medieval 
sagacity could discover was to set him down as a mighty sorcerer. 

The above view seems to be strengthened by the fact that the 
other classical personages whom the popular opinion of the Middle 
Ages transfigured into sorcerers were writers in whom we can, I 
think, find the same germs of a magical reputation as in Virgil. 
Aristotle and Plato were the earliest known, and the best known, of 
Greek classics. The stores of knowledge and reasoning found in 
their works were largely drawn upon by the more learned monks, to 
supplement and fortify the teachings of revealed theology. And we 
may be sure that <Aristotle’s deep knowledge of human nature and 
Plato’s pure and almost Christian morality would, as being dis- 
played by heathens, have appeared uncanny and diabolical to a 
half-educated priesthood and an illiterate vulgar. 

Besides, from time to time the oracles of the church lifted up 
their voices in condemnation of classical learning. Gregory the 
Great speaks of the rubbish of secular literature.’ Isidore gives 
a solemn warning against reading “the books of the Gentiles and 
the writings of heretics.”” St. Jerome laments that “ the priests of 
God neglect the gospels and prophets, and read comedies, and sing 
amatory Idylls, and stick*to Virgil.” 

Again, the very name Virgilius appears not unconnected with 
rhabdomancy,‘ and the Latin word for a poem meant also an in- 
cantation.® 

Perhaps enough has been said as to the origin of this curious 
legend. It may be asked how it was that Virgil seems to have been 
(except in one passage noticed above)*® regarded as a benevolent’ 
magician. I think this was owing chiefly to the Fourth Eclogue. 
The monks who, regarding that poem as a heathen prophecy of the 
Messiah, felt bound to condemn the author as a familiar of demons, 
could not find it in their hearts to set down as wicked and malignant 
one who foretold with such fervent enthusiasm the coming of a 
Saviour. Had Virgil lived after the Christian era, I have no doubt 
he would have been a Saint. 

Max CuLinan. 

(1) “ Nugie et seeculares litera.”’ 

(2) “ Gentilium autem libros vel hwreticorum volumina legere caveat.” 

(3) “At nunc etiam Sacerdotes Dei, omissis evangeliis et prophetis, comedias legere 
vidimus, amatoria bucclicorum versuum verba canere, tenere Virgilium.” 

(4) Virgilius, virga. Cf. Tac. Germ. x. 

(5) Carmen. 

(6) “ Maleficus daemonum cultor.’’—Life of St. William ? 

(7) A contempt for the fair sex seems the only blot in his character. A saying of his 


deserves to be recorded :—“ Women be ryghte wyse to enmagyn ungracyousnes, but 


in goodness they be but innocentes.”” Misogyny is a normal characteristic of magicians. 
Who will not be reminded of Merlin and the wily Vivien ? 
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On the 17th of March, 1859, the chair of the French Academy, left 
vacant by the death of Alfred de Musset, was filled up. It was a 
poet who succeeded the poet, but no two men have been more unlike 
than the deceased member and the member received upon that day. 
There was no possibility that the second, although a certain pure 
halo was about his brow, could efface the image of the first. Alfred 
de Musset, if ghosts are not impassive things, must have smiled, or, 
it may be, wept some tears of childish vexation, at the irony which 
determined that his place should be occupied by Victor de Laprade. 


M. de Laprade could not but regard De Musset from an elevation of 


self-conscious moral dignity, as one to be admired with condescend- 
ing sympathy, and to be mourned over at the same time as a dear 
poetic publican or sinner. The new academician’s share in the 
day’s proceedings was not without its trials for a sensitive mind. Ile 
was required by a critical audience to be more than vaguely com- 
plimentary to his predecessor, and at the same time it was impossible 
to desert his ideal station in literature, to deprive himself of his dis- 
tinction as a poet by condoning grave moral delinquency, by tolerating 
Voltairean mockery, or by allowing any particular merit to qualities 
in art which he congratulated himself as a poet upon xot possessing 
—brilliance of style, colour and music of verse, a sensual gaiety and 
grace. 

M. Vitet, in his reply, seeking for a single word or phrase by 
which to characterize the work of M. de Laprade, and distinguish it 
from that of other contemporary writers, chose to abide by the state- 
ment that he had “ ennobled the idyll with an epic greatness and 
inspiration.” ‘ You do not fail to retain freshness and charm ; it is 
still the idyll, but there mingles with it a profound significance, an 
indescribable gravity, which one supposed proper to the lyrical 
utterances of primitive ages.” The academic critic is not always the 
most penetrative or discriminating; but M. Vitet here, without pre- 
cisely touching the truth, approaches it. Self-abandonment to the 
influences of external nature, united with a certain austerity of soul 
—a joy in the presence of the mountain and the forest trees, and a 
joy in the presence of moral purity and energy of will—such is the 
distinction of the poet and his poetry. M. de Laprade is a musician 
whose lyre has few strings; one or two, and no more than these, 
vibrate with clear and prolonged intensity. The possession of a gift 
which is unique, although that gift may not be one of the greatest or 
most precious, is the rare thing in literature or art which makes a 
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man inestimable. M.de Laprade possesses such a gift. For those 
who can receive it, and they are not all or nearly all, he has a new 
pleasure to offer—no overmastering sensation of delight, but a 
pleasure pure and refreshing, like a draught from a mountain well. 
Edgar Quinet was professor of Southern literatures at Lyons when 
Victor de Laprade was a young barrister in the same city, who cared 
more for verses which he had in abundance than for briefs which he 
had not. There is something of Quinet and something of Ballanche 
in Laprade’s first important poem, Psyche. At the time when 
the poem was written the gods were in exile, the classical divinities 
had been condemned by a donee of the new poetic dynasty. In their 
devotion to modern feelings and ideas, the leaders of the Romantic 
school had for awhile forgotten that a poetical study of antiquity 
may be a study in an eminent degree modern. Laprade did not 
attempt to revive the pure Hellenism of André Chénier. For such 
poetry as Chénier’s he had no faculty; the charm, the gracious 
movement, the delicate and lively outline, the floral colour and 
sweetness of that verse, its sensuousness, its tender gaiety and tender 
sadness, were things quite out of relation with him. It was his own 
ideas which preoccupied Laprade, and the myth was interesting less 
for the sake of characters’and incidents than because it seemed an 
instrument or vehicle apt to the purposes of the philosophic poet, a 
continuous piece of symbolism suitable for the expression of his own 
thoughts and imaginings. A modern sense was read into the ancient 
legend. Quinet in his Prometheus had boldly asserted the con- 
tinuity of spiritual and intellectual development in Pagan and 
Christian times, and with a reverent audacity had carried on the tale 
of the ancient deliverer of mankind until Christ and his angels 
appear as actors in the drama. Laprade passes to and fro between 
Grecian and Jewish mythology, yet all the while is really concerned 
about conceptions which are neither Greek nor Jewish, but modern. 
The poet professes to follow the incidents and suggestions of the 
older bas-reliefs, statues, and cameos, rather than the more fantastic 
narrative of Apuleius; but the spirit of the poem is not so much 
Greek as Alexandrian. In the instance of the myth chosen by 
Laprade this method of treatment, unfruitful as such a method must 
always be, is one in favour of which high authority can be adduced. 
The story of Eros and Psyche from the first had a clearly allegorical 
character. At an early date the Church had accepted it as typical of 
her mysteries; many of the Christian tombs of primitive centuries 
testify to the affection with which the symbolism of this latest piece 
of heathen mythology was regarded. Calderon had handled the 
subject in one of his Autos: Eros is Christ ; Psyche, the soul of the 
believer; their union on Olympus is consummated in the mystery of 
the Holy Eucharist. Laprade did not follow Calderon ; he aimed at 
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importing a wider, a more philosophic significance into the myth, 
one less dogmatic and more human. He is Christian in this his 
first important work, but not distinctively Catholic. Psyche typifies 
not the individual soul, but humanity itself; and the poem presents, 
under a transparent veil, a view of universal history, beginning with 
Paradise and the fall of man, ending with the restoration of the 
human race through an expiation. In her wanderings during the 
days of trial after her crime of fatal curiosity, Psyche is seized by a 
primitive tribe of nomad men, anfl hardly rescued from being offered 
as a victim to their bloody god ; she is a slave among the slaves who 
are building Babylon ; she serves in the gloom of Egyptian temples, 
among the monstrous gods. She escapes, is shipwrecked on the coast 
of Greece, and is again a temple-ministrant in the sacerdotal age of 
Greek religion; yet again she escapes, bearing with her the sacred 
lyre. We see her contending for the prize of song at the Pythian 
games ; we hear her holding converse with the aged philosopher on 
Sunium; she becomes a queen, but still is weighed down with sad- 
ness, and sickened with desire for the lost Eros, the ideal of the soul, 
the infinite love. At last the expiation is accomplished: Psyche 
expires, and her union with her divine lover is consummated in 
another and more joyous life. 

The significance is meant to be Christian, and at the same time 
philosophical. If Eros is Christ, he is still more the ideal of perfection, 
intellectual, moral, cesthetic, towards which humanity aspires. Ata 
later time M. de Laprade would have been pleased to pour back 
some of the new wine with which the old bottle had been filled, and 
spill it on the earth. Nevertheless, upon the whole this first poem 
harmonizes with all his maturer work, and foretells truly enough 
what is coming. By its large historic views it resembles the author’s 
recent prose treatise, Le Sentiment de la Nature. 

A glance at the earlier life of Laprade will reveal some of the 
influences which went to form his character, and will make the 
correspondence apparent which exists between his life as a man 
and his work as a poet.! His personal history seems to have been 
one of singular serenity. There is nowhere any struggle of intellect, 
of heart, or of will; each is in concord with the others and with 
surrounding circumstances. Good influences seem to have been about 
him, and he accepted what they brought without suspicion or gain- 
saying. His faith and his virtue he received by inheritance. He 
was fortunate in his friends. The mountains welcomed him, and 
with an affectionate intelligence refrained from any word which could 
break up the calm elevation of this virginal soul, and startle or appal. 


(1) For some of the facts which follow I am indebted to the notice of M. Victor de 
Laprade by C. Alexandre, prefixed to the selection from his poems in Crépet’s ‘‘ Les 
Pottes francais,’ tome 4me, pp. 453—162. 
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He was happy in fecling himself a poct anda sage. His own ideas 
were the only wise ideas; his own conception of what human 
character and human life ought to be was as nearly right as anything 
which can enter into the heart of fallible man. The great social 
forces which had been transforming creeds, churches, governments, 
art, were sad things, but the philosophic poet occupies a summit 
above the waters of social disturbance, to which the noise of the 
waves and the tumult of the people hardly ascend. Laprade’s mind 
and his poctry are like a tarn in the mountains, glad under the blue 
sky, not without something of austerity (and yet there is more 
strength implied in the word austerity than belongs to Laprade), and 
sheltered from all winds that rouse and ruffle. 

Victor de Laprade was born at Montbrizon, in the neighbourhood 
of the mountains of Forez, in the year 1812. His family in the 
time of the Revolution had been royalist. ‘His mother was a 
woman of ardent piety, of heroic self-abnegation; and her piety was 
not of the narrow kind, but expansive and poetical. THis father, a 
learned physician, of a sweet calmness of temperament, almost with- 
out fortune, refused to take the oath in 1830, and in consequence lost 
his chair of medicine at Lyons and his post of physician to the col- 
lege.” Both parents reappear in the son, and his place of abode 
during his early life fostered in the child the future man. To his 
father he dedicated his first poem, and also an important volume 
which appeared in 1855. His mother, 

‘Ce grand coour tout de flamme et qui s’est consumé,” 


had dicd before that year ; but she lived long enough to receive from 
his hands the Poémes Evangéliques, offered to her in words of 
enthusiastic reverence and affection. A fourth dedication, addressed 
“Au pays de Forez,” is a confession of love and gratitude to the 
country which surrounded the home of his boyhood, and nourished 
his imagination and his heart :— 
‘Par toi, dans l’ombre saintc, enfant des yieux Druides, 

J’ai connu des grands bois le sublime frisson ; 

Poursuivant l’infini des horizons fluides, 

Par toi, des hauts sommets je fus le nourrisson. 


‘*Mon aile s’est ouverte au vent que tu déchaines ; 
Enivré de ton souffle, a l’odeur des prés verts, 
J’ai senti circuler, de mon sang a mes vers, 
L’esprit qui fait mugir les taureaux et les chénes. 

‘* J’appris des laboureurs et des batteurs de grain 

Ce rhythme indéfini qui dans l’écho s’achéve ; 

Que de soirs j’ai trouvé, dans ce vague refrain, 

Enfant un doux sommeil, jeune homme un plus doux réye!” 


After Forez came the College of Lyons, and the change was a 
grievous one. Ina chapter of Le Sentiment de la Nature chez les 
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Modernes M. de Laprade gives us a remarkable sketch of the 
manner of his entrance to the world of literature, and recalls in 
memory the sudden light and warmth which one day were poured 
over the region, until then dim and devoid of life, in which he 
moved. His father and his masters believed profoundly that edu- 
cation meant reading the classics, and that anything beyond the 
classics was superfluous and somewhat dangerous. When a great 
boy of sixteen, Victor de Laprade had not yet seen the writings of a 
single contemporary author. Beside the poets and orators of Greece 
and Rome, he had read some celebrated passages of Racine and 
Corneille, and a few choice pages of Fénelon and Bossuet. Of the 
battles waging around Hernani by romantic and classical critics 
he had not heard, but he knew something about what Boileau had 
said against Chapelain and Scudery. No single writer, ancient or 
modern, had spoken to his imagination or his heart. The poets 
appeared dead pedagogues; none lived. A company of shadows, 
entirely correct but quite inanimate, sarrounded him. It was his 
clear conviction that French literature had been long dead, like the 
literatures of antiquity. Everything had been already said and 
thought. If the rumour reached him that odes, and epistles, and 
tragedies were still occasionally written, an explanation was ready— 
they were exercises in French verse, essentially of the same kind as 
those composed in the college, only more perfect, because the scho- 
lars were men. But for rare days in the open air, the sight of men 
harvesting or gathering the vintage, the young student would have 
forgotten the very idea of life. One miraculous morning the master 
read aloud some pages from Chateaubriand’s Génie du Chris- 
tianisme. It was the lover’s kiss in the Sleeping Palace; every- 
thing awoke and stirred itself. From that hour literature became a 
thing of reality and power. Chateaubriand expounded Homer and 
Cicero and Racine; the present illuminated and vivified the past. 

M. de Laprade intended himself for the profession of his father— 
that of medicine. His health failed, and he was compelled to relin- 
quish his studies. During his recovery he occupied himself with read- 
ing a little law and writing many verses. The barrister—for such 
he became in 1836—and the poet agreed ill with one another, and 
before much time had passed, the man of letters was strong enough 
to expel the man of law. ‘ Psyche,” he declared, “ saved him ;” a 
barrister enamoured of the ideal is unappreciated by the vulgar 
understanding of clients. Laprade was content, having gained the 
good word of Lamartine and of Quinet. 

‘“‘ Ballanche and Quinet,”’ writes M. Alexandre, “had initiated him 
into the spirit of antiquity; but his great initiation was an Alpine 
tour in 1837. Nature upon the mountains was to him an intoxica- 
tion. He frequently went over the same route again, almost always 
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on foot, mountaineer fashion, with staff and knapsack. La Forez 
had made him a rural poet and a poet of domestic life ; his family, a 
religious poet, devoted to the past; Provence, a singer of ancient 
Athens; Switzerland made him the poct of Nature. He descended 
from the Alps transfigured :— 


**Ceux qui m’ont vu gravir pesamment la colline 
Ne reconnaitront plus homme qui descendra.” 


In 1843 appeared a new volume, Odes et Poémes. Setting aside 
Pernette, which stands by itself, and cannot be compared with his 
other works, nothing has come from Laprade of higher or purer 
inspiration than some of these poems, written about his thirtieth 
year. The volume in its latest form consists of three books: one is 
occupied with poems the subjects of which are Greek; the second 
gathers together those poems inspired by solitary communings with 
external nature; the third mingles with the feeling for nature social 
affections of the family and of friend for friend. Love, in the sense 
of amativeness, is absent from the volume. 

Three pieces stand out from the rest conspicuous by the impor- 
tance of their intention and by their beauty—Eleusis, Hermia, and 
Le Poéme de l’Arbre. The design of Eleusis, as declared by the 
poet himself in his preface, is ‘to depict the disturbance and vague 
alarm of the souls of men at the moment when religious symbols 
are giving way under the dissolving influence of free interpre- 
tation and criticism, when the ancient faith is ebbing from the intel- 
lect, and as yet no new dogma has come to supply another principle 
of moral life. The poem attempts to make its readers fecl the 
immense vacancy which a departed faith leaves in the heart, in the 
imagination, and in the will.” The time is the decline of paganism ; 
the divinities of Greece are yielding before the destructive criticism 
of the philosophers. A company of men, various by their countries, 
and callings, and ages, but all possessed by one common dissatisfac- 
tion with the religion which they have inherited from their fathers, 
and one common desire towards some new form of truth as yet scarce 
half divined, is entering the temple of Eleusis. As yet unfitted 
to bear the pure shining of truth, untempered by an intermediate 
symbol, which serves to distribute the total impression of truth 
between the intellect, the senses, and the affections, those who are 
newly initiated are filled with grief and a piteous remorse. They 
look upon the ruins of the beautiful mythology which sheltered them, 
and feel almost guilty and sacrilegious: ‘“ Ils ont demandé la lumiére, 
et ils gémissent de l’avoir recue.’”’ Their voices are heard each 
singly, and all in responsive chorus. The poets, the artists, the 
youths, the women, weep for the gods who gave lovers such favour- 
able counsel, and sculptors such marvellous conceptions, and poets 
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such strong inspiration. Then from the recesses of the gloomy place 
of initiation rises a consoling voice of prophecy, which interprets the 
secret aspiration of every soul: ‘‘The gods depart, but not beauty, 
not love, nor the virile nor the womanly virtues. A new god is ripe 
for the birth.” And the poem closes with that vague presentiment of 
Christianity which is noticed in the fourth eclogue of Virgil and 
elsewhere in writers of classical antiquity. Truth has not left the 
world; she has been like a bride unrobing ; the flowered garments, 
the gold and purple, have slipped to her feet. What lover would 
give away his heart to the robes of Truth who might worship Truth 
herself in her unveiled beauty ? 

Hermia is a poem for which its author confesses a particular 
affection. It has no express tendency for the intellect, and, as compared 
with many of M. de Laprade’s other poems, is so much the better 
for this. It is the rendering into art of certain modes of his own 
sensibility, a narrative poem with a personal and lyrical inspiration. 
The general conception is somewhat in the manner of Shelley, but 
where Shelley breathed eager fire into his verses, Laprade allays his 
with running water. A young poet, not unlike the idealized poet 
with whom readers of Shelley are familiar, wanders in solitude among 
the mountains, and lights upon a grotto which bears signs of human 
care. He enters this grotto and sleeps, when in a dream he beholds 
in the duskiest recess of the cave, surrounded by a soft mysterious 
light, the figure of a virgin of delicate and strange beauty. Each 
night the same dream returns. <A few days later the denizen of the 
grotto appears, an aged man, a dweller in the mountains, the priest 
of the woods, great-browed, vencrable, who now returns from his 
search after medicinal flowers in the wilderness and on the edges of 
the tracts of snow. The youth wins upon him by his grace and 
ingenuousness ; the two become companions, and one evening the 
sage consents to explain the meaning of the wonderful vision, and 
tells the story of Hermia. Story it can hardly be named, for the 
incidents are of the slightest description, and of interest only as 
illustrating the character of the heroine. Hermia is a human creature 
whose life is as much a part of nature as is that of the winds, or 
flowers, or streams. Fouqué’s Undine has affinities only with the 
waters, and is wayward and wilful as they. Hawthorne’s Faun is a 
man who has not yet quite lost the characteristics of his earlier 
state, and in whom the instincts of the innocent animal life produce 
strange cross lights, striking against that which comes from the con- 
science of the rational being “ breathing thoughtful breath.” Hermia 
belongs to nature by her whole existence, especially by what is 
greatest and most beautiful in her; her life corresponds not with 
one of the forces of the visible world, but with all; she is the spirit 
of the earth and air taking flesh and dwelling amongst men. 
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Hermia is born among May flowers. The birds and the wild plants 
welcome her as a sister; she murmurs musically with childish lips, 
then learns to sing, and last of all to speak the words of men. When 
older she leaves her home day by day, drawn forth by the love of tie 
woods and of the hills, and wanders amongst them alone, or with the 
companionship of innocent wild creatures. In spring she is free and 
joyous, and brings sunshine and blossoms wherever she comes; in 
winter her life runs slow, she lingers by the fireside drowsing. Onc 
day she sits upon the rocks, vaguely gazing at the distant horizon, 
and suddenly bursts into a flood of tears,—it is a presentiment of the 
coming tempest which is yet invisible. Hermia is loved by many, 
but cannot be engaged by the bond of human passion; one friend— 
the teller of the tale—a youth, is the occasional companion of her 
wanderings, and to him under solemn oaks, and under pure skies, she 
tells the secrets of nature. One spring day they are together; 
standing under the open heaven she sings a hymn to the sun. The 
youth, gazing on her beauty, feels a delirious joy mount to his brain ; 
he is no longer master of himself, and unable to believe that she does 
not share his passion, tremblingly he kisses her lips. Then comes 
the catastrophe :— 


‘‘ Moi, j’ouvrais tout mon étre aux langueurs printaniéres, 
Baigné d’ardents parfums et de chaudes lumiéres, 
J’aspirais a longs traits ces regards, cette voix, 

Et les brises @’amour qui s’exhalaient des bois. 
Elle, cet enfant calme, aux visions profondes, 

Ce chaste nénuphar trempé de froides ondes, 

Ce lis ferme et sans tache et de rosée empli, 

Ce cceur de pur cristal semblait s’étre amolli. 

Tout tremblait prés de nous d’un amoureux vertige, 

L’onde entre les cailloux et les fleurs sur leur tige ; 

Les oiseaux frémissaient méiés dans les buissons. . . . 

Or, s’animant comme eux a ses propres chansons, 

Ja vierge a respiré des voluptés nouvelles, 

Un rayon inconnu jaillit de ses prunelles, 

Sa main brile la mienne, et je crois que son coeur 

Comme moi du désir sent l’aiguillon vainqueur. 

Le printemps, le soleil, ces bois pleins de délices, 

De ma fatale erreur, hélas! furent complices. . . 

J’aspire en un baiser son ame, et sens frémir 

Avec bonheur sa lévre et doucement gémir. . . 

Mais, 6 terreur! 6 prix de mon amour farouche! 

C’est un frisson mortel qui passe sur sa bouche! 

Sous son front sans couleur se ferme un cvil glacé ; 

Sur ses reins fléchissant son cou s’est renversé, 

Kt, vierge, sur les fleurs et la mousse odorante, 

Le lit prét pour Vhymen Ja recut expirante !” 


The old man lives still expecting forgiveness for his crime, and 
acceptance by his beloved. In the passage which has been quoted, 
there is perhaps more of human passion than is to be elsewhere 
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found (if we except Pernette) in the poems of Laprade. We need 
not look for any symbolical significance in the death of Hermia, 
though it were easy to invent a meaning which might suit. The 
conception of the poem is not an intellectual one, but is rather derived 
from a state of sensibility experienced by the poet ; and accordingly, 
although the poem seems so remote from real life, so much a piece of 
ideality, it has a basis in the actual. There are hours when each of 
us feels his life one with that of the air and the earth and sky ; when 
will no more belongs to us than to a summer cloud ; when the body 
seems no longer to confine us, and the horizon is as near as the 
ground trod on by our fect. Passages in the diary of Maurice de 
Guérin indicate that he entered often and very fully into this mood. 
It was well known to Wordsworth. 

The accusation of Pantheism is one of the banalities of criticism, 
and M. de Laprade was obviously exposed to it. He energetically 
repels the accusation, and without question the defence against this 
charge, as far as the charge can be made intelligible, is a successful 
one. In all his most characteristic poems there is a more than 
common feeling of the vast and mysterious life of things. The 
rhyme of the earth-spirit rings in his ears— 

‘*Geburt und Grab, 

Ein ewiges Mecr, 

Ein wechselnd Weben, 

Ein gliihend Leben.” 
All Laprade’s critics have noticed this. It has not been sufficiently 
observed that he dreads the dominance of these influences of nature. 
He feels his personality ebbing in the great flow of universal life, 
like a stream drawn down by the ocean and drowned in it. And 
accordingly his reason and his will rise to assert themselves, rise to 
maintain their autonomy against external nature. At the same time 
he cannot, nor, if he could, would he isolate himself on a barren 
peak of intellect and pride of will against the rising flood. There is 
no joy so dear to him as that of abandoning himself to the impression 
of the atmosphere, and to the calm vegetative life of trees. He yields 
again. He ends by a final effort at self-defence. Nature is sacred 
and beneficent,—he will continue to love and to worship her ; but it 
shall not be gross matter to which he will give himself away, nor 
even the mystery of the material life of things. He will discover the 
soul behind the material frame of nature, the idea within the clay. 
This soul, this idea shall henceforth be the object of his devotion as 
poet. And thus a conciliation is effected between the contending 
parts of Laprade’s character, its sensibility and preparedness for self- 
surrender, and its feeling of personality, its pride of manhood, its 
desire of self-maintenance. It is this conciliation, this convention 
signed between the personal and impersonal in his poetry, which 
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enfeebles much of the later work of Laprade. The soul, the ideal 
which he worships, and about which he talks so fluently, is a 
projection from himself into the object. If the roses and the vines, 
the glaciers and the torrents, seem in his poems endowed with speech, 
it is too often in reality the poet who is ventriloquising: we hear 
neither the utterances of nature nor the language of man, but an 
artificial likeness, a voice which moves hither and thither. M. de 
Laprade is at times really great when he is abandoned to the life of 
things, a part of the woods and of the mountains. There is some- 
thing of noble energy in his recovery from such abandonment, and 
his sustained self-maintenance. But when he lends surrounding 
objects tongues that they may speak to him in his own dialect about 
beauty and virtue and the ideal, we remain cold, and vulgar mono- 
syllables expressive of contempt rise to our lips, and connect them- 
selves with this ideal, which seems to have been invented to acquaint 
us with a new species of ennui. The large meanings of nature are 
thinned away by being compelled to reach the poet through the 
medium of his own projected idealism. We think of the words with 
which the earth-spirit vanishes when Faust had dared to suppose 
that the spirit and he were akin :— 
‘Du gleichst dem Geist, den du begreifst, 
Nicht mir!” 

There is sometimes a single poem, a single picture or piece of 
sculpture for which all that went before in its creator’s life appears a 
preparation, and of which all that follows is a reminiscence. 
Laprade’s magnificent Poéme de |’ Arbre might almost have been 
said, before Pernette was written, to occupy this place among his 
vorks, It is, in the words of M. Gautier, “his dominant note.” 
The poet stands beneath a kingly oak throned upon a shoulder of the 
mountain. Wearied with the barren agitation, the feverish unrest 
of human existence, he is not afraid, as he gazes at the tree, to resign 
thought, to resign volition ; he yields himself to a calm and vast joy, 
and for awhile lives no other life than the untroubled, powerful, and 
profound vegetable life of which he is a part :— 

** L’éternelle Cybéle embrasse tes pieds fermes ; 
Les secrets de son sein, tu les sens, tu les yois ; 
Au commun réservoir en silence tu bois, 
Enlacé dans ces flancs ot dorment tous les germes. 


‘* Salut, toi qu’en naissant l’homme aurait adoré! 
Notre age, qui se rue aux luttes convulsives, 
Te voyant immobile, a douté que tu vives, 

Et ne reconnait plus en toi d’héte sacré. 


‘*Ah! moi je sens qu’un ame est la sous ton écorce. 
Tu n’as pas nos transports et nos désirs de feu, 
Mais tu réves, profond et serein comme un dieu, 
Ton immobilité repose sur ta force. 

* % 1 2 Ey 
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** Verse, ah! verse dans moi tes fraicheurs printani¢res, 
Les bruits mélodieux des essaims et des nids, 
Et le frissonnement des songes infinies ; 
Pour ta sérénité je t'aime entre nos fréres.” ! 


In the second part of the poem the oak lies all its length upon the 
ground, cut by the woodman’s axe. The birds have flown from its 
branches, the murmur of bees is no longer heard, the flowers are 
torn about its roots. A sense of destruction and desolation seizes 
upon the poet. The earth is naked, and robbed of its sanctuaries ; 
the oaks and the gods are struck down by the axe and hammer. But 
this despairing mood ends, and a sense of the inexhaustible energy 
and resources of nature takes its place. While he stands grieving 
over the ruined tree, already a thousand seeds are germinating about 
his feet, a living forest is hidden in the hill; nature is not grown 
old; man draws no wrinkles on the brow of her immortal beauty ; 
other leaves will send forth their long murmur of pleasure, other 
birds will build, and under the great green domes our sons will love 
and dream. We could be content that the poem should end here. 
A kind of epilogue apologizes for the woodman, whom the reader 
never supposed very criminal, and a pretty but needless picture 
follows of the cottages, and brown reapers, and merry children, 
occupants in future time of the rood of land monopolized by the giant 
tree. In a later volume M. de Laprade puts himself in perilous 
competition with his earlier self; Silva Nova, which tells of a visit 
to the same spot after many years had gone by, is not unworthy of 
association with Le Poéme de l’Arbre. 

Poémes Evangéliques may be passed over. Doubtless French 
readers of the volume have been found, inasmuch as it received a 
crown from the Academy, and has passed through several editions ; 
but it may be questioned whether any one who has heard read the 
English version of the Gospels could tolerate these tepid pietisms, or 
what seem such to the English religious mind. A study of the 
poems would involve a comparison of the religious sentiment as it 
appears in the French genius and in ourown. We should understand 
M. de Laprade’s volume as soon as we had discovered the raison 
Wétre of the pious insipidities and sentimentalities, as they appear to 
us, of esteemed French painters. 

In 1855 appeared Les Symphonies, which, like the Poémes Evan- 
géliques, was crowned by the Academy. As the name suggests, 
there is something in the spirit of these poems which is allied to 
music. A remarkable preface expounds M. de Laprade’s theory of 
the development of art. In each historical period there is one 

(1) Which line, Sainte-Beuve tells us, was profanely parodied by Augustin Thierry’s 
address to a pumpkin :— 

“ Pour ta rotondité je t’aime entre nos soeurs.”’ 
ZZ2 
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dominant art, to which the other arts conform themselves, and the 
characteristics of which they reproduce. In periods essentially 
religious—in ancient India, in ancient Egypt, in Europe of the 
Middle Ages—the dominant art is architecture ; a majestic House of 
God rises, and expresses the spirit of the age. When man becomes 
conscious of independent life and will, the divinities also become 
men, sculpture detaches itself from architecture and presides over the 
sister arts. This is the art of Greece; the period was humanitarian 
rather than religious, and Homer and Sophocles as much as Phidias 
were sculptors of the forms of gods and heroic men. The Renaissance 
was a similar period ; the religious spirit had declined—it was man, 
not God, that was supreme. But because the modern man is more 
complex in character, and his life more full of various emotion and 
incident, painting was better suited than sculpture to satisfy his 
artistic desires, and assumed the place which the more ideal art had 
occupied in Greece. Ariosto and Tasso were great painters as truly 
as Leonardo and Titian. The dominant art of the present period is 
music ; the master artist of the age, Beethoven. The modern feeling 
of nature corresponds with the modern delight in music; there is in 
both a pleasure which is more nervous than intellectual; the senses 
are appealed to, and through the senses, the feelings; the intellect 
remains quiescent ; the condition for the reception of pleasure is 
passivity—nothing comes to arouse the power of thought, or the 
energies of man. Le paysage est une symphonic. It is, however, a 
necessity with the artist to accept the conditions of his time. All 
poetry of the present day lives by its secret affinities with music. 
But the relation may be either degrading or elevating. Poetry may 
be musical by a skilful mechanism of sounds, a sensual splendour of 
versification which delights the ear alone, or by its inner spirit which 
speaks to the soul. Poetry, again, may render the feeling for nature 
(itself essentially musical) by a method of gross realism which 
reproduces the outward show of the world, its pomp and colours, or 
by the method of Spiritualism, to which the external appearances 
of things are precious only as significant of an inward and spiritual 
beauty. “Spiritualism in art” is the watchword of the party 
to which M. de Laprade attaches himself; he is poet of the school of 
which M. Lévéque is philosopher. 

But Laprade endeavours to be more than simply musical. Melo- 
dies are music; these poems are Symphonies. The design in each 
is to leave upon the reader the large impression of an orchestra. 
The human voice which is heard in each poem is only one of many 
instruments which concur to produce the total effect. In the Sym- 
phony of the Seasons, with its spring al/egro and its autumn adagio, 
the songs of Adah are enveloped, not lost, in an orchestral harmony 
of all the musical utterances of the year. There is a Symphony 
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of the Torrent, a Symphony of the Dead, an Alpine Symphony. 
In these poems the beauty is real and refined; if they do not 
quite realise the writer’s intention, they are very far from being 
poetical failures. They are in manner purely lyrical, but we divine 
an untold narrative from the alterations of manner, the changes of 
key, the swifter or the lingering notes. Dialogue there is none, 
although the voices are many, unless we should call the silver speech 
of fountains dialogue, which rise into the air, and return to earth 
side by side. An English reader will probably have to abandon 
certain prepossessions and prejudices before the poems entirely 
please, and it may not be worth every one’s while to lay aside 
customary feelings and notions which serve one’s purpose, and 
are convenient in limiting curiosity and giving decision to critical 
utterances; but for those who are lightly burdened with determined 
likings and dislikings, and go in all directions prepared to accept 
every kind of enjoyment, there is a source of pleasure pure, delicate, 
and innocent in the best poems of Les Symphonies. The Two 
Muses, a contest in song between rival shepherds, one enamoured 
of the maiden Myrto and the other of Nature and the beauty of her 
solitudes, was pronounced by Sainte-Beuve its author’s masterpiece. 

In Les Symphonies man occupies a place not subordinate to 
external nature, but at the same time one hardly superior to it. His 
mood and the mood of the season and of the air and earth are one. 
In Idylles héroiques, published shortly after Laprade’s election to 
the Academy, and in the volume entitled Les Voix du Silence, 
which appeared in 1865, the victories of the will of man directed to 
great ends, and assailed by the temptations of the flesh and of the 
world, are celebrated. Heroism, as conceived by Laprade, consists 
less in self-sacrifice for positive generous objects than in a mystical 
devotion to certain projections from one’s own conceptive faculty, 
—all summed up under the general title of the Ideal,—and in 
austerity for austerity’s sake. His noble youths remind us of the 
hero of Longfellow’s Excelsior ; like him they climb Alpine heights 
with views eminently unpractical; tears stand in their bright 
blue eyes as a tear stood in his; only M. de Laprade’s heroes, when 
they repel maidens who invite them to rest their weary heads upon 
their breasts, instead of rudely replying by a Latin word unfamiliar 
to maidens, exclaim in an enthusiastic manner, ‘The Ideal!” In 
Les Voix du Silence, a volume which contains more than one poem 
of real beauty, the principal poem, La Tour d’Ivoire, is a chivalric 
allegory ; a solitary knight, great-souled as Sir Charles Grandison 
and pure as Galahad, undertakes the quest of a mystical ivory tower, 
emblematical, we may surmise, of “the Ideal.” The poem is singu- 
larly frigid; the reader remembers vaguely that he was resolving 
to become a gross materialist before it put him to sleep. 
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Laprade had as yet hardly approached the actual life of men and 
women; he had created, properly speaking, no human character, 
although under the names of persons he had rendered into song, in 
some instances with signal success, certain lyrical moods of mind. 
In 1869 appeared Pernette, a very charming narrative poem, written 
upon the suggestion and somewhat in the manner of Goethe’s 
Hermann und Dorothea. Not only did Laprade immediately gain 
in popularity, but competent judges were compelled to admit that 
he possessed poetical gifts of the existence of which they had 
not been aware. A ballad some hundreds of years old, still sung by 
the peasants in the district of Forez, relates the unhappy love of 
Pierre and Pernette. M. de Laprade accepted the traditional names, 
took the hint of the incident, and inventing much more, moved the 
story forward to the period of the wars of the great Napoleon. It 
is an idyllic epos, more passionate and more tragic than the exquisite 
poem of Goethe. Pernette is the lovely daughter of a farmer, whose 
rich tilth and pasturage stretch over the hillside and along the open 
country roads. Pierre is a widow’s son, poor, but of wholesome 
blood, of vigorous mind and body, well made and active, skilled in 
the mysteries of reading and writing. No lad can turn up so 
straight a furrow, and none is so loudly praised for his learning by 
the fatherly curé. It is the eve of the wedding. The old people 
stroll up to the farmer’s house conversing, and sit to drink their wine 
and sip their coffee in the open air. The lovers linger by the way 
with meeting hands, the joy restlessly trembling in the heart of 
each, and few words spoken. Suddenly the village doctor arrives 
with face of extraordinary gravity. He brings the news of a great 
victory, and its usual sequel,—a fresh conscription from which there 
shall be no exemptions. Gloom falls upon the happy circle; it is 
impossible to hope that Pierre can escape the burden of military 
service under the tyrant whom they all agree in hating. A consulta- 
tion is held, and the doctor’s advice is finally accepted as the best ; 
Pierre shall instantly quit the village and join the band of réfrac- 
taires who defend themselves from conscription by force and by flight 
among the neighbouring mountains. Pierre departs that night, and 
there is a brief lull of anxiety. His mother, whose cottage is thrown 
down as the punishment of her son’s desertion, takes shelter with 
the father of Pernette. But soon tidings are brought of an expe- 
dition formed by a large body of soldiers, headed by the prefect, to 
compel to submission the réfractaires. Information must be imme- 
diately conveyed to the little band of fugitives. The doctor, an old 
republican, is a suspected person who cannot safely go, and Pernette 
undertakes to set off to the mountains unattended, and bear the news 
to her betrothed. No portion of the poem is more beautiful than 
the pages which relate the bright day passed together by the lovers 
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in the mountain solitudes. It is clear with the mountain air, and 
sacred with the pure passion of two hearts. There is a presentiment 
of impending danger, and yet the sky is clear, and one’s spirit bound 
up in peace which, though it cannot last, is perfect for a day ; it isa 
truce of God. In the evening Pernette returns home, conducted, as 
far as prudence permits, by Pierre. The prefect’s plans have been 
suddenly checked by the great catastrophes which befell the army of 
Napoleon in 1814. The Allies have their feet upon the soil of France 
and are advancing upon Paris. On all sides the country is submit- 
ting to the victors. But for Pierre the danger has only changed its 
aspect. With his band of followers he descends to the village, but 
neither doctor nor curé can persuade him to accept the new state of 
things with more satisfaction than he had accepted the old. He 
believes that the country may yet be roused to resist the invaders, 
and against the advice of older heads, who are aware how vain his 
gallantry is, he proceeds to organize such resistance against the 
enemy as he is able. A first attack upon the village is vigorously 
repulsed by Pierre and his francs-chasseurs ; but the foreign hordes 
pour on, and the little army of peasants is compelled to retreat with 
their women to the mountains. They are pursued, and at the ter- 
mination of a skirmish, in which the peasants are again victorious, 
Pierre falls struck by a random shot. The marriage words are 
spoken and the marriage benediction given before Pierre expires. 
The picture of Pernette widowed, who never was a wife, engaging 
herself in sweet unostentatious charities, venerable at thirty years of 
age, and bearing as days go by her unostentatious lifelong sorrow, 
closes the poem. 

M. de Laprade can hardly be said to be a power in the contem- 
porary poetical literature of France. With the exception of Per- 
nette, his most important recent works have been prose writings. 
Poetry has tried new ways remote from those in which M. de Laprade 
would have led it. He sets himself resolutely against the currents of 
modern thought and feeling. And his air of self-conscious superiority, 
his incapacity of making other ideas intelligible to him than his own, 
together with a lofty manner of condemning what he does not really 
understand, qualify M. de Laprade only to be the prophet of a coterie. 
Younger writers, in particular Leconte de Lisle, have gathered around 
them the élite lovers of verse of a younger generation. Nevertheless, 
M. de Laprade has brought his gift to French poetry, something 
precious, something unique; and we are grateful. 

Kpwarp Dowden. 











THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 


The Latin Peoples. 
I. 


In spite of the armies of kings and the excommunications of popes, 
modern civilisation is democratic. The social structure, resulting 
from so many centuries filled with revolutions, so many revolutions 
filled with catastrophes, the double movement of facts and of ideas, 
philosophy and politics, all alike diffuse in the human conscience the 
principles of liberty, of equality; and these principles, essential to 
justice, are gradually levelling the power of the great, and raising 
the humble to the realisation of their rights. 

It is a common error to attribute to institutions the power of 
generating sentiments and ideas which shall sustain and perpetuate 
them, when, in fact, institutions are merely the social forms assumed 
by the spirit of the people in any given age. No one of the great 
historic monuments which have fallen and covered the soil of Europe 
with their ruins—neither theocracy, nor feudalism, nor the ancient 
monarchy—would have fallen if it had not lost the vitality of ideas 
and the basis of faith. 

As long as the people believe firmly in an institution, it endures. 
It may be personified in a Charles II., feeble and infirm, without 
force to sustain the sceptre and the sword of his ancestors in his 
withered hands, without life to engender life, with the ghastly 
pallor of corpses in his face, the hair dead on his empty head, the 
eyes extinguished, a shadow of shadows haunting sepulchres and 
tormented by witchcraft and sorcery, but who, when he appeared 
before the Spanish people of the seventeenth century, among whom 
the monarchical sentiment was still alive, was always received with 
transports of enthusiasm ; for this imbecile king represented to the 
popular mind the spirit of past gencrations and the sacred image of 
Spain. 

Advise a people educated in this manner to proclaim a republic, 
and they will not understand you. The monarchy has created the 
nation, as the Divine Word might create a planet. The monarchy 
has dictated the laws which secure the relations of the family and 
assure the tranquillity of home. The monarchy is the representation 
of all the traditions, the splendour of all victories. The name of the 
king is associated with the name of God in prayer, the image of the 
king with that of the country in memory. The warrior invokes it 
in battle; the navigator salutes it when the land sought for in the 
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solitudes of the seas appears like a new creation. The poet seeks his 
inspiration in its greatness, and exalts it in his epic and his tragedy. 
The painter sketches the face of the king beside that of the saints on 
the altar. All the manifestations of public and private life repeat the 
name of the king so constantly, that the crown is in the midst of the 
nation like the sun in the midst of the stars—the key of society. 

But this force of the monarchy was found in iis prestige, and this 
prestige in the faith with which the people believed in it, and the 
ardour with which they loved it. Institutions which are not believed 
in and are not loved, lose colour and force: they fall and die like 
leaves without sap. The church would have succeeded in converting 
Europe into an ascetic theocracy, if the failure of the prophecies of 
the eleventh century and the retreat of the Catholic armies from the 
Holy Land after the disaster of the Crusades had not robbed it, in the 
eyes of the people, of its ancient supernatural prestige. While the 
world believed, the Emperor Henry IV. could stretch himself like a 
dog at the feet of Gregory VII. ; when the world began to doubt, the 
soldier of fortune, Colonna, could fling his iron gauntlet in the face 
of Boniface VIII. Feudalism would have been perpetuated if the 
university had not been founded, had not educated the lawyers, and 
the lawyers the burgher class, and the burgher class the municipality, 
within the boundaries of which the chain of the slave was broken, 
until came the invention of gunpowder—the torch of Prometheus 
converted into a thunderbolt to tear down, with the social ideas 
which they represented, the castles which had long before been 
doomed in all consciences. 

When the social faith changes, the social state changes as well. 
Vlas the social faith changed in monarchical Europe? If so, the 
social state will also change. And if we would see how faith has 
changed, it is only necessary to inquire if the education which gene- 
rates and maintains it has changed. This is certainly the case. In 
like manner as America, yesterday colonial, is to-day independent 
and republican, Europe, to-day monarchical in its exterior life, 
in its forms and superficial ceremonies, is in its spirit, in its edu- 
cation, essentially republican. If to this universal education there 
is as yet no general correspondence of facts, this is due to the 
imperfect relations of realities to ideas. Ideas experience delays in 
their incorporation into institutions, into laws and customs, even 
when they have full control of consciences. 

The light of the spirit does not move with the celerity of material 
light. If we could know the tears which have been the price of the 
most simple and universally admitted principles—the security of our 
homes, the inviolability of our consciences—we should be surprised 
to see how every redemption demands a Calvary, and how every altar 
where a new life is burning is an altar of great sacrifices. When we 
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possess certain rights, certain guarantees, we enjoy their benefits 
without remembering their origin, without seeking to investigate it, 
any more than we seek to investigate whence the cloud has come 
which cools our fields, or how the oxygen of the air is produced 
which warms and colours our blood. But it is none the less sure 
that the redemption of humanity has cost great efforts, and, at times, 
great sufferings, to the initiators of progress; and still how slowly it 
proceeds ! 

America is the continent best fitted to receive new ideas. Never- 
theless, it would be a great mistake to think that the republic 
appeared at once in that chosen land of liberty and democracy. 
Below Franklin, below Washington, were great social movements, 
as below our soil there are other strata, more primitive and more 
solid, indispensable to the firm constitution of the planet. It was 
necessary for the republican movement of America that the human 
conscience should vindicate its liberty by means of the Reformation 
in Europe. It was necessary that in addition to that vindication 
of conscience should come a morality more austere than Luther’s, 
the morality of Calvin; and a church more democratic than the 
German, the church of Geneva. It may be said, therefore, that 
from the middle of the sixteenth century to the end of the eighteenth 
century the republican initiation of America is not delayed for a 
moment; and it commenced before the Pilgrims landed on the shore 
of the new continent, in the struggles and the sorrows of the Old 
World. In England the Reformation is divided into two religious 
movements, the one aristocratic, the other democratic. To the 
second belonged Hooper, who seemed only to live in his preaching, 
and who died smiling on his bed of burning coals like a child sleep- 
ing upon roses. From these martyrdoms rose the Puritans, an 
object of terror to kings, because they would have no aristocracies in 
the church, and without aristocracies in the church there could be 
none in society or the state. The great Protestant Elizabeth of 
England called the Christians who sought for truth simply in the 
Word of God more dangerous than the Catholics themselves. The 
liberty of preaching is the liberty of thought, and this is the Divine 
Word communicated to all souls. In this universal illumination of 
dark places vanished the shadow of the ancient secular power. 
Therefore it is that James I., in closing the conference of Hampton 
Court, secing that he could not persuade the Puritans with pedantic 
rhetoric, exclaims, shrugging his shoulders, “Then we shall hang 
them.” 

And there, at the mouth of the Humber, many families left the 
soil of their country, the shores they loved, the society of their fellow- 
citizens, all that sustains and embellishes life, to preserve the purity 
of their souls, the idea of their God, the austerity of their worship, 
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in the one asylum then offered to free consciences—republican Hol- 
land. The Cavaliers who pursued them boldly among the fogs, and 
who succeeded in taking prisoners their wives and their children, 
when they spurred their horses thus into the sea to detain them, did 
not know that those poor fugitives bore with them in their frail 
vessel the immortal spirit of a new world and a new humanity, the 
gospel of social redemption, the complement and the crown of the 
religious redemption. 

Next they set sail from Leyden, from Amsterdam, accompanied by 
sacred melodies, by canticles like those intoned in the departure from 
Egypt. They set out through the immensity of the ocean, defying 
the hurricanes and the storms, to rear a new temple in the bosom of 
a new nature, each for all and all for each, brethren in belief as in 
virtue ; and before disembarking in Massachusetts Bay, before setting 
foot on the shore of Plymouth, they drew up the democratic contract 
which was to be the first fundamental charter of the republic in 
America. From the middle of the sixteenth century to the twentieth 
year of the seventeenth century, and from that date to the end of the 
eighteenth century, the initiation of Americans into the austere 
republican discipline has not been delayed at any point. Neverthe- 
less, more than a century elapses between each one of those great 
movements—between the ardent speech of Calvin and the holy pil- 
grimage of the Puritans, between the arrival of the Puritans in 
America and the proclamation of the republic ; and even when it was 
proclaimed in the North, many years passed before the idea traversed 
the continent, before it crossed the Isthmus of Panama, scaled and 
descended both slopes of the Andes, illuminating two hemispheres, 
creating that collection of democracies which, in spite of their convul- 
sions, make America the continent of the republic, as Europe, in 
spite of its revolutions, still continues the continent of monarchy. 

Nevertheless, if Europe is the continent of the monarchy, its 
republican education has begun, and this is no trivial or frivolous 
work, but something cyclopean, the work of a century, of the eigh- 
teenth century entire. If each one of these divisions of time called 
centuries should present itself before the human conscience to hear a 
final judgment like that announced by religions to men, the century 
which inscribed upon two continents the idea of fundamental human 
rights—the century which founded the republic in America and 
spread revolution over Europe—the century which extinguished the 
faggot and destroyed the rack—the century which brought with the 
arrival of Franklin the democratic spirit of the New World to our 
older society, and carried back our chivalrous sentiment in the crusade 
of Lafayette—this great century, the author of so many wonders, 
Might exclaim before the tribunal of history, “If I did not invent 
modern art, like the fifteenth century, with the Renaissance ; if I did 
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not form the modern conscience, like the sixteenth century, with the 
Reformation ; if I did not train modern reason, like the seventeenth 
century, with philosophy, I did more than all these—I used in the 
cause of justice the progress of three centuries; I am, therefore, 
the century which created modern society, the century which has 
established in institutions the sum total of ideas, and has given to 
man ina series of reforms, either realised or promised, the full enjoy- 
ments of his being.” 

It would be impossible to understand the republican movement of 
Europe without understanding this century which produced its gene- 
rating idea. As the atmesphere envelops and vivifies our organism, 
an idea envelops and vivifies our spirit; and the grandeur of the 
eighteenth century is not so much in the ideas which it originally 
produced, as in the force with which it diffused these ideas in the 
general conscience. There is some analogy in the religious movement 
which initiated our civilisation, in the Christian movement in its first 
century, and the philosophical movement which shaped and perfected it 
in the eighteenth century. The primitive theology contains few original 
ideas. Three great rivers of luminous thought disembogue in its bosom 
—one flowing from Athens, one from Jerusalem, one from Alexan- 
dria. Christianity will always claim for itself the honour of having 
morally redeemed the human race, because it has rescued ideas from 
the schools and exposes them in the street; because it condenses 
them in apologues, and gives them in its holy communion to the poor 
and the humble; because it revealed the humanitarian and social 
meaning of abstract systems, which then were converted into the 
leaven of a new social lite, from which sprang the redeemers, the 
apostles, the martyrs, who were destined to transform the world. 

The history of facts is an echo of the history of ideas. ‘The 
eighteenth century raised the conscience above all the prejudices of 
interests and of sect. After having raised the human conscience to 
these heights it educated the common intelligence, taking from it that 
idea of the miraculous which represented nature and history as 
governed by whim, and not by law. It next gave an idea of the 
human unity superior to the Christian unity, recognising in all men, 
whatever their religions, their doctrines, their race, their nationality, 
the fundamental human character. Justice became substituted in 
law and in morals for arbitrary grace. Political economy, uniting the 
two ideas of utility and justice, announced that war would be 
replaced, through time and general culture, by commerce, the 
complex source of reciprocal enlightenment and general gain. The 
idea of the irremediable degeneracy of the human race gave way to 
that of progress. Men no longer painted a lost paradise, but 
imagined a paradise hid in the future, full of vast efforts of thought 
and labour. Man recognised that as all the universe was necessary 
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for his life, so all history was necessary for his education and 
progress. Each individual who rose to the contemplation of science 
felt crowding in his heart and mind the ideas of all humanity. His 
idols fell without effort, not with that sadness with which the ancient 
world took leave of the dying paganism, but among the epigrams of 
u satirical intelligence which did not fear that it would perish beneath 
the ruins of dead beliefs, but was sure of a revival in fresh and 
progressive ideas. Mothers were called upon in eloquent words not 
to deny or forget nature, but to give to their children the nourish- 
ment fitted for Hercules, whose duty was to free society of monsters. 
Poetry raised nature, hitherto despised, to equal dignity with the 
spirit; heaven with its stars, the sea with its infinite life, the earth 
with its varieties of existence, formed, as it were, a grand symphony 
or living epic. Man was not reconciled solely with man, but with 
nature as well. Voltaire and Swift brought to this humanitarian 
work the immortal irony which destroyed so many idols; Rousseau 
the ancient republican and Calvinistic ideal of Geneva, enriched by 
rare eloquence; Montesquieu the historic and judicial spirit of 
English liberty; Franklin the revolutionary electricity, the demo- 
cratic agitation, felt by young America in the moment of the birth of 
its new social organization; Kant, Lessing, Herder, the German 
conscience and reason; Pombal, Campomanes, Aranda, the practical 
sense of the restless Iberian race; Alfieri the severe form, the classic 
relief, the tragic inspiration, of the eternal muse of Italy; and with 
all these currents of ideas, even without a knowledge of the authors 
themselves, in the mind of the human race a new soul was formed, 
vivified with a new idea of right. 

This new spirit tended to manifestation in new forms, and the 
republican form was the only one compatible, by its variety and its 
breadth, with the humanitarian and democratic ideas of the new 
revolution. But this revolution had to struggle in reality with 
almost insuperable obstacles, with obstacles which have been shattered 
but not even yet destroyed in Europe. A hierarchical church, 
convinced of its own divine right, cemented with secular traditions, 
represented authority, and an authority beyond discussion. An 
institution like this, which embraces body and soul, life and spirit, 
the present, the past, and the future, the cradle and the grave, 
placing the seal of its divine unquestioned sacred authority upon all 
the acts of life, marked all souls with the indelible brand of eternal 
slavery. The universities which, during the Middle Ages, educated 
the burgher class, and which contributed powerfully to prepare them 
for municipal liberty, being under the control of absolute kings and 
priests, taught a doctrine of sophistry and cavils—a doctrine in 
which the reality of the spirit and of nature, the standard of reason 
and of experience, disappeared beneath the logical traditions which, 
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by their artificiality and absolute contradiction with all science, had 
taken the name of scholastic. 

A territorial aristocracy possessed titles, seigniories, privileges, 
which at once degraded and impoverished the people. The idea of 
right, which is a saving idea, was obscured by positive legislation, a 
confused mass of contradictory provisions, in which the pre- 
dominating idea of ancient Roman jurisprudence elevated the will of 
the prince to a species of divine authority, making it the fountain of 
right. The public administration appeared like an administration 
of courtesans. The municipality resembled the court in the last days 
of the Roman empire in degradation and slavery. The army 
considered itself the monarch’s guard, and the tactics of the great 
philosopher who ruled in Prussia had completely converted it into a 
machine submissive merely to the royal will. All Europe was but a 
fief of monarchy, all the citizens vassals. Power and authority 
over these vassals were transmitted by inheritance like any other 
property. And the people were so accustomed to this rule that they 
did not even feel the action of those impulses of free-will and natural 
right which every man brings with him into life. 

To understand to what extremes absolutism had gone, it is only 
necessary to observe the state of France and of Spain at the breaking 
out of the revolution—the two nations which ruled Europe in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Spain was, during the first of 
these centuries, the predominating European nation under Charles V. 
and Philip II., possessing an empire greater than that of Cyrus, or 
Alexander, or Cesar, or Charlemagne. France held the same 
position during the brilliant period of the youth of Louis XIV. 
And what was the state of these nations just before their respective 
revolutions? Let us glance first at France. The court of Louis XV. 
wallowed in the mire, living only for the indulgence of vice. The 
nobles watered their abandoned lands with the sweat of the people, to 
obtain incomes to squander in Paris and Versailles. Nine millions of 
hectares lay without cultivation; desolation wasted the national 
territory ; the dwellings of the peasantry vied with the hovels of 
savages; surrounded with filth, the light and air of heaven entered 
by a single aperture, as in the dens of wild beasts. They wore a 
fustian incapable of preserving them from heat and cold. They ate 
a wretched soup of black bread dressed with lard. The administra- 
tion could do nothing to remedy these evils. The public offices were 
sold and transmitted in rich families, who used them as a source of 
profit for themselves and misery for their inferiors. Meanwhile, 
clergy, aristocracy, and kings amused themselves with fantastic and 
reckless speculations like that of Law. Labour was not considered a 
right inherent to life, but a favour granted by the king. The guilds, 
from the throne down, oppressed all expansion of individual activity. 
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Titles of master workmen were sold like public offices. Machinery 
suffered under the oppression of ancient regulations, and inventions 
under the veto of old privileges. .A little more than seventy thousand 
workmen manufactured wool for the innumerable poor, while fourteen 
thousand wove lace for the few nobles. Nine hundred millions of 
francs was the product of the industry of all the nation—not more 
than is now produced by a single province. Slavery engendered its 
inevitable offspring—misery and ignorance. 

The social wretchedness was not so great nor so intense in Spain 
as in France; but, on the other hand, the thought of the century 
had made much less progress among us. Feyjoo, who waged war 
against prejudices, could not be placed beside Voltaire, nor could the 
Legalist movement of our jurists be compared with the Encyclopedia. 
The intellectual initiative of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had 
belonged to Spain and Italy; the intellectual initiation of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth belonged of right to England, Germany, 
and France. The clergy, although the right of mortmain began to 
be opposed, possessed enormous riches and immense power. The 
Archbishop of Toledo had a larger rent-roll than the King of 
Portugal. Seigniories and jurisdictions still existed, and the poor 
laboured only for the rich. The economical situation was wretched, 
in spite of our American territories. The deficit amounted to 820 
millions of reals, and our debt to 4,108 millions of reals. The classes 
who drew their incomes from the treasury were 600 millions 
in arrears. Nevertheless the waste increased. The counsellors of 
Castile received 40,000 dollars annual salary. The Cortes had 
come to be a shadow, and the municipality the prey of privileged 
fumilies. Such was the silence, the lethargy of the people, that a 
capricious queen of ardent and voluptuous temperament celebrated 
her Bacchic and Cyprian orgies in the face of a careless people; and 
for the purpose of binding a crown upon the brow of her paramour 
she gave up to foreigners the independence and honour of the 
country. 

But the ideas spread abroad by the eighteenth century were sure 
to result, sooner or later, in republican organisms. The forms of 
government incarnate the spirit of a people, as a species incarnates 
the life of a planet. Each new species in nature forms and maintains 
itself by reason of some advantage which it possesses over the 
species with which it contends, until the result is the extinction of 
the inferior organism. The same takes place in society, as that 
social form, that institution which predominates in the great struggles 
for existence, will predominate definitely in virtue of real advan- 
tages, and will annihilate all the forms opposed to its existence and 
development. In the tenth chapter of his admirable book on the 
Origin of Species, Darwin says: “ Extinct species do not reappear, 
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and the forms of life change almost simultaneously throughout 
the world.” And this law of the universe, I add, is a law of history. 
Where has caste, once destroyed,- reappeared? "What restoration 
has been identical with the social form which it intended to renew? 
And what reactionary restoration has not precipitated the triumphs 
of the new ideas which it proposed to extinguish? And what we 
say of the extinction of ancient social forms we repeat of the 
simultaneous appearance of new social forms in every latitude subject 
to the same culture. Populations in the Middle Ages did not hold 
the same relations as now. Many of them knew nothing of each 
other, or their knowledge was confined to wars and the hates result- 
ing from them. Thinkers lived and died in the shadow of the 
cloister. The absence of the press prevented the communication of 
minds. Yet, in spite of all these disadvantages, the appearance of 
the great social phenomena was almost simultaneous. During the 
tenth century a theocratic terror seized and paralyzed all European 
peoples. During the eleventh century, over a soil which was 
drenched with blood, and under the wing of the church, the pioneers 
of future nationalities planned their work. In the twelfth century 
all at once burst forth that restless spirit which carried the nations to 
the Crusades, and from the Crusades sprang civil communities and 
the foundations of democracy. In the thirteenth century began the 
destruction of feudalism and of theocracy at once; and in the 
fourteenth century began at the same time the assault upon feudalism 
by the kings, and upon theocracy by schisms and councils. But 
if all this happened in those unenlightened ages, will it not happen in 
our age that republican ideas, adopted by all superior intelligences, 
will take form and organization, and will be diffused in all latitudes 
where the spirit of our essentially democratic civilisation reaches ? 
Great historical events determine the life of an epoch, and are like 
the germ of a wide series of social evolutions. At the fall of Troy 
the Greek world was formed. At the fall of Tyre, under Alexander, 
the Greek spirit penetrated the East. At the founding of Alexandria 
the three currents of the ancient spirit came together as to a common 
centre. At the fall of Jerusalem, under Titus, Christianity spread 
over the world. At the fall of Rome, under Alaric, the German 
individualism was developed. At the fall of Constantinople, under 
the Turks, the Renaissance began. Gutenberg invented the new 
organ of ideas, Raphael and Vinci the new art, Luther the new 
conscience, Copernicus the new heaven, Columbus the new world. 
So when the sanctuary of the ancient monarchy, Versailles, falls 
under the assault of the people, agitated by invisible ideas to the 
point of denying the royal authority and dragging it from the throne 
to the scaffold, the republican movement of Europe—a movement 
with various and contradictory tendencies, points of delay and even 
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of reaction—proceeds steadily, now in secret, and now openly, at 
one time in theory, and at another in practice, now tumultuous, now 
orderly, beginning by converting absolute monarchies into constitu- 
tional monarchies, until it is ready to convert constitutional 
monarchies into democratic republics. 


II. 


We cannot appreciate the actual republican movement in Europe 
without beginning with France, the leader of revolutionary Europe. 
The nation which above all required a strong and united state was 
the French. By its military spirit, by its centralised organization, 
by its historical struggles with the great lords who tried a thousand 
times to dismember it, France was the one nation which was 
essentially monarchical. In the time when the monarchy of Spain 
was declining, and that of England, once so powerful, in abeyance, 
monarchy reached its apogee in France under the illustrious reign 
of Louis XIV.; and yet this nation, without departing from the 
monarchical form, unsheathed its sword in the age following, that of 
Louis XVI., in company with absolutist Spain, in favour of the 
universal democracy, the democracy of America. I call the Ame- 
rican democracy the universal, because all anterior democratic 
movements had had a national object. The movement of Switzer- 
land against Austria, the movement of Holland against Spain, the 
movement of England against the shameful protectorate of France, 
were national movements; but the movement of America was not 
solely against England. It was a movement more profound and 
universal ; it proclaimed democratic principles, fundamental rights, 
as independent of every historical circumstance, as disconnected with 
every geographic accident. And France, the most monarchical 
nation of Europe, in taking this profoundly democratic position, 
possessed, more than any other people, providential aptitude for the 
diffusion of republican ideas through the world. 

The reproach may be made to France, as it often is by German 
writers, of vacillation between the Teutonic and the Latin spirit of 
religious incredulity, displayed in passing from the Bourbonic bigotry 
to the scepticism of Voitaire, and thence to the deism of Robespierre, 
and thence to the Concordat of Napoleon. They may reproach her 
with sudden changes from absolutism to anarchy, and back again ; 
with excesses of liberty repressed by excesses of dictatorship; ten- 
dencies to equality which always result in Roman Cesarism and 
bureaucratic oligarchies; the proclamation of humanitarian prin- 
ciples, and measures of terrorism, of war, and slaughter. But 
the human race will be guilty of gross ingratitude if it forgets 
that all modern ideas have been diffused and popularised by the 
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apostolate of France, of her propagating and cosmopolitan genius; 
that she diffused and popularised Protestantism with the genius of 
Calvin, free thought with the pen of Voltaire, the modern revolution 
with the speech of Mirabeau and of Danton; that she, this slandered 
France, still has the privilege of uniting in supreme and critical 
moments in her brain the idea, and in her heart the blood, of all 
humanity. 

How often the monarchical reaction has arisen in France; how 
often the monarchical tradition has endeavoured to take possession of 
her generous ideas, and shelter itself in her great heart! The old 
monarchy, after having for a long time resisted such humiliation, 
accepted the work of the Constituent Assembly as a compact between 
the historic throne and an emancipated people. But France forgot 
this compact. The military monarchy, reared on the victories of 
Marengo and Arcola, sought to be the sceptre and the sword of demo- 
cracy; but defeat broke the spell, and France, still under the feet 
of the allies, remembered that her sentiments were still republican. 
In vain the monarchy of the Bourbons attempted to seduce her with 
the semblance of the old tradition and the old glory. In vain the 
ideas and interests of the Orleanists, which were those of the middle 
classes, wove for themselves a civic crown, and called themselves the 
best of republicans. In vain did the third and last Napoleon call 
himself the representative of revolutionary principles, the chief of the 
plebeians, the magistrate of popular suffrage, the protector of liberty, 
the Ceasar of socialism. In vain was this effort. The genius of 
France, in spite of long eclipses, has always remained faithful to re- 
publican democracy. We cannot deny that in France the republican 
idea has many shades, and its partisans belong to many sects, But 
this truth, which is afflicting to narrow minds, has no terrors to those 
who recognise that only in a republic can this rich variety of human 
life exist. Shall we reproach space because its immensity holds all 
the worlds? Shall we consider it a defect in a republic that all ideas 
have an opportunity of development under its shelter? There is no 
idea which may not aspire to the highest degree of free development, 
and there is no form of government which can resist so well the strain 
of liberty as the republican form. Thus the whole movement of 
modern ideas finds in France its necessary development within the 
republic. 

Admitting this truth, let us look at the actual movement of the re- 
publican idea in France. The men of the 4th September, so called, 
have been much criticized because, on the news of the irreparable 
disaster of Sedan, the new Waterloo, they proclaimed the republic in 
the midst of a revolution. But this criticism ignores the movement 
of ideas as well as the movement of events. It was no secret that for 
Napoleon the loss of a campaign was the loss of his crown. It was no 
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secret that when the throne of Napoleon fell it would be immediately 
replaced by the republic. This belief was so impressed on the public 
mind that, on a certain day, at an hour neither indicated nor agreed 
upon by any one, as if the wind which came from the east bore the 
idea and communicated it to the cities of France, they all rose—Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, Lyons, Nantes—to overthrow the empire and to 
proclaim the republic. Since that moment the monarchists of all 
shades may intrigue in palaces and conspire in their coteries to re- 
store the monarchy, but the producing and trading classes, who are 
in favour of social stability and the order which comes from it, sustain 
as a definite and immutable fact the victory of the republic. The 
republic never could have sprung forth with such spontaneity if the 
republican idea had not been rooted in the public conscience. 

And how did this idea become diffused and established? It may 
be said at once that contemporary French literature has been a litera- 
ture of proselytes. The three great writers of France—Victor Hugo, 
Lamartine, Lamennais—were, in their youth, the first Napoleonic, 
the second Legitimist, the last Ultramontane. It seemed that this 
rich vegetation and exuberant flora could only grow upon sepulchres, 
and give fruits of dust and ashes. 

But the breath of the century penetrated into that petrified forest, 
bringing its life and its heat. Lamartine went to the East, and, like 
the prophets, had mysterious revelations in the desert. The monoto- 
nous solitudes revealed to his genius the unity of man, as they 
revealed to Moses and Mohammed the unity of God. And from the 
moment in which a man learns the unity of the human spirit, he 
learns also the fundamental unity of right. So when Lamartine saw 
Jerusalem defined on the burning horizon of the Holy Land, which 
he had hoped to seek with the faith of the ancient crusader, there 
arose in his heart the sting of doubt, and he saw in the city nota 
living temple of the worship of God, but the gigantic fossil organism 
of a life which had descended by inheritance to other regions, to other 
worlds, to other organisms more advanced and progressive. His lips 
did not kiss the sepulchre of the dead Christ of legend, but the sepul- 
chre of Christ resuscitated by the modern spirit, alive in the free 
institutions which have given social ideas in universal communion to 
emancipated democracies. Yet in the light of the transfiguration of 
his genius, as if he himself was reluctant to believe it, he seized the 
pen to heap maledictions upon the French revolution which had per- 
secuted and dispersed his family, seeking material in the crimes of 
that epoch—material to rekindle his ancient faith. And while his 
will persuaded him to write an elegy over the scaffolds of priests and 
kings, his conscience dictated to him a song of praise to regenerating 
principles, the emancipated people, to the federal feasts, the philoso- 
phers and orators who presented the new word to the martyrs of 
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human liberty, who veiled to his eycs the crimes of the universal 
revolution amidst the rosy vapours of ideas, as the horrors of the 
ancient tragedies are lost in the songs of the chorus intoning its 
eternal hymn of love and hope. Through these transformations the 
Legitimist poet contributed to tear down a throne and to found a re- 
public, but above all to bring into relief the principles of democracy 
in the conscience of the century. An equal transformation was sus- 
tained by Victor Hugo and by Lamennais. The former, who had 
contributed to the glory of the Napoleonic story in obedience to 
sentiments learned in childhood, surprised at last in the tribune and 
in the plenitude of his genius and glory by revolution, consecrated 
himself as the defender of the republic, of ‘liberty, and of democracy, 
and as the indefatigable antagonist of the imperial restoration. Never 
was despotism so savagely chastised by poetry. The tyrants of Baby- 
lon and Nineveh, the idolatrous kings who raised their images upon 
altars consecrated to the gods, were not cursed by the ancient pro- 
phets as the tyrant of France by the grandest and most manly genius 


which France in this age has produced. From irony to invective, 


from the pungent epigram to the lyric ode, everything was employed 
with severe, implacable justice to pursue the assassin of the republic, 
tormented by these works of genius like the Greek parricide by the 
furious Eumenides. The dictator could hurl his pretorian legions 


upon liberty and democracy, but Victor Hugo set his genius in action 
against the dictator, and branded him with the fire of his ideas and 
his satire in his heart, his name, and his conscience. These immortal 
verses formed the education of a class of young men disposed to swear 
inextinguishable hatred to tyranny. Tacitus and Juvenal wrote also 
against the corruption of tyranny; but they did not succeed, like 
Victor Hugo, in seeing their tyrants brought to the ground, because 
their generation was not as free as the present, nor were ideas so 
powerful then as now. 

It seemed that the writer least calculated to change was the priest 
Lamennais. His eye had been fixed on the idea of God as on the 
pole-star. Listening always to the music of worlds turning on their 
axes in infinite space, accompanied by the hymns of angels, he saw 
nothing of the dust and the vapours of daily life. Prayer seemed to 
him the only exercise worthy of man, and immortality the only source 
of pleasure or pain. How could he hear the noise of our chains and 
the clamour of our laments? Nevertheless, he came to see that it was 
not enough to worship God without elevating to its primitive purity, 
through liberty and justice, the sanctuary worthiest of God—the 
spirit of man. Pontifical Rome, still preserving the idea of authority 
above and obedience below, of the material and external worship of 
God transmitted in the symbols of a half-Asiatic theocracy, launched 
its anathema against the Breton priest, like that which it had fulmi- 
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nated in other ages against Luther. From that point Lamennais 
was the apostle of the ideas of his time, while ke did not cease to be a 
Christian. Christ appeared in his thought as the son of an artisan, 
the slave of Rome, the victim of tyranny, the martyr of equality, the 
tribune of the poor and of the oppressed, the enemy of kings and the 
great, the prophet of progress, sublime creator of a universal fra- 
ternity which could not be contained within the narrow limits of a 
privileged historical church subject to the circumstances of time, the 
slave of every tyranny—a church which erected the throne of a de- 
grading Ceesarism where the ancient Casarism had never dared—in 
the midst of the infinite human mind—corrupting and degrading it 
to a slavery which smothered the voice of conscience. 

These three men were born to work as artists of intelligence. Each 
one had the gift of touching some chord of the human heart, and a 
sentiment responded, as in the century before it had answered the 
eloquence of Rousseau; and that vague aspiration which creates 
heroes and martyrs was filling a whole generation, which at last took 
to its heart the sublime trilogy of liberty, democracy, and the re- 
public. 

But not only had the republican cause taken possession of those 
souls educated to the religious culture of art, but also through its tra- 
ditions it had taken possession of the men of action, characters of 
integrity and generosity, to whom combat was a necessity. The type 
of these men, around whom formed a legion of the republican de- 
mocracy, not even yet disbanded nor dispersed by years, was Armand 
Carrel, a soldier of thought and a thinking soldier. As a soldier, his 
sword took its temper in ideas; as a writer, his pen glanced and 
flamed like a sword. Of a generous nature, his action and thought 
were always inspired by generosity. While yet very young he fought 
in Spain against the intervention of 1823, under the tricolour banner, 
without considering whether his friends were foreigners and his ene- 
mies French, because justice was more than glory in his heart, and 
greater than the nation he considered humanity—that family of the 
soul. Enemy of two dynasties; friend of the republic in his later 
years ; fighting continually for the right ; as much opposed to com- 
munist Utopias as he was devoted to the union of liberty with de- 
mocracy ; a stoic in the purity of his motives and the disinterested- 
ness of his actions; most prudent where his friends were in danger, 
brave to recklessness where only his own life was at stake—Carrel 
united in his person, as few have done, idea and action, the sword 
with the pen, the tribune and the press in continual combat for the 
emancipation of the people. 

In the group with Carrel we should place various eminent 
characters, who, if they were not completely identified with him in 
ideas, were identified with him, who was the conservative of the 
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party, by their valour and magnanimity. Men of action above all, 
Godfrey Cavaignac, Armand Barbés, Colonel Charras, lent to an 
important division of the republican party the chivalry of their 
character and their generous eagerness for victory. They all three 
fought bravely, and all three left spotless memories of virtue and 
simple heroism. Soldiers, organizers, passing continually from the 
secret societies to the clubs, from the clubs to the fighting organiza- 
tion of the party, now attacking vigorously and now resisting with 
true endurance, always in the breach as if the life of democracy were 
a continual war, from combats to prison, to exile, from exile to new 
efforts, they gave to the republican party the manly fibre, the tem- 
pered character, indispensable to its warlike existence. All three are 
dead. Democracy has lost them, as it lost its chevalier, without fear 
and without reproach, Armand Carrel. The first who fell was God- 
frey Cavaignac, brother of the general of that name; and when he 
fell, it seemed that he carried with him to the grave a portion of the 
heart of all democrats in his own great heart, broken by the blows 
of sorrow and toil. Less fortunate than Cavaignac, the tombs of 
Barbés and of Charras lie in the soil of exile. Barbés was a man of 
antique courage. Combat was for him a hard but inevitable law of 
life. He measured no obstacles nor resistance. The more violent 
the tempest, with the greater decision did he go to meet it. Prisons 
and banishment divided his solemn and tragic life. He often wasted 
the blood and the sacrifices which would have been advantageous in 
more critical and important moments. But who could in that sub- 
missive and obedient world criticize this impatience for justice, when 
all seemed resigned to the yoke? In the fogs of Holland rises the 
sepulchre of Barbés, and the vapours which surround it seem like a 
mist of tears. Not even his bones have been able to return to his 
native soil, because, since the decree of banishment has been lifted 
from them, France has been busy in gathering up new corpses scat- 
tered through her fields, to mark the implacable chastisement of the 
faults of the second empire. Colonel Charras, another gladiator of 
the French democracy, died on the ensanguined borders of the Rhine, 
after having written for the instruction of his country the useless 
lesson of the causes which led the first empire from omnipotence to 
Waterloo, and from Waterloo to the dismemberment of France. 

All these men were men of action, of the sort for whom ideas, 
separated from facts, are mere words without reality and life. For 
them the republic existed as the most glorious of all the traditions of 
France—as the only one, in fine, which was worth sustaining, the only 
one worthy of defence and sacrifice. Austere and consistent, with 
virtues like those of the men of Plutarch, they were sustained by 
those indomitable aspirations which seem the property of innovators 
in their labour for the re-establishment of the republic. Their 
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influence has been powerful and permanent. Everywhere in the 
history of French republicanism you see the trace of these characters 
of bronze. They formed the first and firmest basis of the republican 
party. 

During the second third of the empire, after the attempt of Orsini, 
an official republican party was constituted in France, the product of 
the ballot-box. This party could not be recruited from the old 
republican chiefs who were in exile, nor among the boldest of the 
party of action, who were opposed to the oath. It was necessary to 
go to the university, to the academy, to the forum, to seek there 
orators who could keep the existence of republican ideas before the 
minds of the people. These were called upon to denounce the dis- 
orders of the empire in a voice like the thunder of heaven over the 
feast of Belshazzar. Had they sufficient power for this work ? 
When we consider that some had remained in France in spite of the 
general proscription, that others had not been noticed in that great 
convulsion of the 2nd of December, it was a proof that there was no 
great ardour in their democratic faith. Some had belonged to the 
right wing of republican assemblies, and had sown dissension among 
the revolutionary party by their fear of liberty and their support of 
oppressive measures. In addition to these unfortunate antecedents, 
the official oath, the necessity of submitting to absurd regulations, 
the tyranny of an impatient and arrogant majority, forced them 
into evasions and subtle discussions calculated to detract from the 
energetic hostility against the empire which influenced the electors 
when they deposited the names of these republican deputies in the 
ballot-box. When the empire had used all unlawful arms to secure 
its triumph—perjury thrown in the face of the public conscience, 
Machiavelian conspiracy, incredible violations of natural rights, of 
parliamentary immunity, of the constitution, of the laws, of every- 
thing sacred on earth; when the instruments of usurpation had 
assaulted the homes of the representatives in the dead of night, and 
their solemn assemblies had been broken up by pretorian hirelings— 
a sad reminiscence of those legions of imperial Rome who were only 
able to disgrace and not defend her; when after the slaughter in 
the streets of Paris had followed a proscription like those of religious 
wars—a proscription which trampled upon all rights of property and 
of conscience—the deputies charged to resist the blood-stained 
tyrant and vindicate the republic, surprised by robbers, gave as- 
surances that they would never appeal to the ultimate resort of 
oppressed people, that of revolution. All these compromises, on the 
one hand, deprived the representatives of the republic of all authority 
among their electors; and, on the other hand, they were the cause of 
irreconcilable enmities between the republican party of the chamber 
and the republican party in exile; and in the midst of this weakness 
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on one side and suspicion on the other, the abjuration of Emile 
Ollivier surrendering to the empire in spite of the traditions of his 
family and the mandate of his electors, the lukewarmness of Ernest 
Picard, who with such talent and such bitterness had continually 
fought the empire, deprived the deputies of much authority in pub- 
lic opinion. Nevertheless, when the emperor appeared to have con- 
trol of fortune, when the battles of Italy and the Crimea had given 
him a false colour of liberalism, when the superficial brilliancy of his 
power and his legions was dazzling many, the severe voice of Jules 
Favre, his lofty and sober eloquence, gave warning, like the word of 
Tacitus among the orgies of the ancient Cesarism, that the light of 
republican ideas was not quenched completely in the hearts of the 
French; and the warmth of those rare and restrained flashes of 
eloquence revived faith and hope in the young, in whose hearts the 
worship of the republic could never be entirely lost. 

This minority was in the last legislature of the empire considerably 
modified by the appearance of four men, who bore a peculiar signifi- 
cance each in his own respective sphere. These men were Bancel, 
Rochefort, Raspail, Gambetta. The first represented the poetry and 
the majesty of exile ; the second, the bitter satire which had morally 
destroyed the empire ; the third, the historic republicanism in all its 
integrity and with all its prejudices; the fourth, finally, the new 
republican school, much abler and more intelligent than the historical 
ones, uniting to the light of ideas great energy of action restrained 
by true moderation of character and maturity of judgment. It is 
necessary to consider these men for a moment to understand the 
cause of their influence in France. Bancel passed over the tribune 
like a meteor. His only speech, more literary than political, more 
worthy of the academy than of the parliament, was an eloquent 
apotheosis of the men of the emigration, and a mournful elegy over 
their griefs and their memories. His discourse shone for a moment 
in the Chamber, dazzling more than it convinced. Raspail brought 
with him all the prejudices of his past life, his personal pride in the 
purity of his long history, his suspicion toward all his companions— 
toward the older ones, whom he hated, and the new ones, whom he 
despised—the peculiarities and the sternness of character which 
forget the rudimentary axiom that in politics no man can be any 
thing alone, but requires, to advance and to conquer, association with 
those like him, that he may share the responsibility of their faults 
and the glory of their success, and form with them a disciplined and 
enthusiastic legion capable of fighting the formidable battles which 
the triumph of an idea requires. Rochefort represented the ardent 
and extreme wing of the republican party. His popularity, like his 
writings, had more brilliancy than solidity. A child of Paris, 
nursling of the Boulevards, employed on light and sparkling news- 
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papers, gifted with the Parisian faculty which converts into readable 
articles the whispers of the café, with an irony now trifling, now 
savage, he was the first who in France, in the heart of the capital, 
dared to attack the omnipotent Caesar, and to throw in his face all 
the gall collected in twenty years of humiliation and slavery. Satire 
is a powerful corrosive. Its bitterness does not reach the lips without 
being filtered drop by drop through the conscience, forcing it to 
compare its ideals of perfection with vices of the reality. And 
when that satire burst forth, and after the satire universal Homeric 
laughter, and after the laughter the anger of the irritated vic- 
tims, which augmented the merriment of their amused and 
avenged enemies, it was plain that the death of the empire was 
near. This satire had not the tragic indignation of Juvenal, nor 
the fine and bitter wit of Voltaire, but it was the satire which 
suited the empire, vulgar as the enemy which it struck—an enemy 
wallowing in the mire. Satire, if it be eagerly read or listened to, 
is the form of literature which announces the death of decaying 
religions, the agony of sick empires. The first to strike the idol was 
Rochefort, and the people repaid his audacity with an election to the 
Chamber. This immense service of Rochefort will never be forgotten, 
let the faulis of his character and the vicissitudes of his fortune be 
what they may. It would have been fortunate if he had adopted, as 
the sole vocation of his life, the destruction by satire of Caesarism in 
the public conscience, for then his name, afterward attacked and 
overwhelmed in the wave of opposing passions, would have suffered 
no injury, and would have been always united with one of the most 
glorious works of our time. But Rochefort, im default of speech in 
the Chamber and of action in the streets, could not hold, either over 
his companions in the Assembly or over the mass of the people, more 
than a fugitive and disputed influence. 

The man destined to the most powerful influence in the republican 
party was Gambetta. It is customary to criticize him severely 
because he remained standing when others fell, because he believed 
when others doubted, because he retained his faith when France lost 
faith in herself, because he dictatorially prolonged a war which had 
become impossible at the surrender of Sedan and the treason of Metz, 
losing the campaign, but saving the honour of his country. I have 
never belonged to the worshippers of success. I do not consider 
misfortune a crime. Gambetta saw himself abandoned by fortune, 
by victory. What should he have done? He did not seek the fate 
of Brutus after the battle of Philippi, when, seeing that liberty was 
expiring, the country was lost, and his heart was broken, while over 
him the stars shone calmly in the azure sky of Greece, he doubted in 
that last hour of supreme anguish of the existence of virtue. Gam- 
betta is a man of his time, and knows that liberty is sometimes 
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eclipsed, but never extinguished, that the country falls, but does not 
die, and in spite of his misfortunes, which were tke fault of his time, 
and not of his intelligence or of his character, I believe Gambetta to 
be among the first of the republicans of Europe, and I number him 
‘among those who have contributed most to the diffusion of our ideas. 
I have studied often his intelligence and his character. In that 
enormous head; in that broad forehead; in the concentrated bril- 
liancy of the eye which remains to him ; in the mouth, wreathed by a 
smile of benevolence; in his face, ruddy with a sanguine tempera- 
ment; in his form, which is herculean in spite of his low stature ; in 
his whole bearing—you can see at once the happy mingling of 
intelligence with force, of high ideas with energetic resolution. 
Nature believes in division of labour, and variously groups the 
vocations of men. Usually when she creates a man of action she 
takes away from him the aptitudes of the man of ideas. The latter 
is fond of spiritual investigations, and the former of material labours. 
The one loves retirement and the other the world; the one peace of 
mind and the other the combat; the one loves great books, and the 
other great passions. Doubtless Plato never could have been Pisis- 
tratus, nor Montesquieu have been Colbert. To unite thought with 
action, as in Cesar, is a prodigy. To unite energy of speech with 
energy of will, as in Danton, is a miracle. Great qualities usually 
result from great defects. To balance in one person the idea with 
the act, energy of intelligence with activity of life, is a gift which 
nature has allowed in a high degree to Gambetta. As his name 
indicates, Leon Gambetta is of Italian origin. His family came from 
Genoa, and established themselves in the provinces of the south of 
France, where the great orator was born in 1838. His Italian origin 
reveals itself in the profundity of his political talent, his Southern 
blood in the vivid eloquence by which it is adorned. At an early age 
he began the study of law at the Sorbonne. There his manly spirit, 
acquiring its fundamental conceptions of justice, acquired at the 
same time an invincible love for the idea of liberty, which is its 
essence. It was impossible for him to breathe in the exhausted 
receiver of the Empire. All his efforts were directed to breaking it. 
There was no manifestation of the students of a political character 
where he was not present as an animating spirit. The dull tyranny 
of the empire pressed heavily upon all intellectual growth. The 
management of journals was permitted only to faithful friends, or to 
academic enemies. Association was a crime. Reunions of more than 
twenty persons were punished as conspiracies. Books which recalled 
the virtue of ancient liberty did not receive the privilege of colport- 
age. Civil suits passed into the hands of advocates friendly to the 
empire, because in other hands they were lost. Press prosecutions 
took place with closed doors ; reports were prohibited, much more the 
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publication of the speeches. Even the choice of literary subjects for 
public speakers was greatly restrained. Modern Cisarism, more 
implacable than the ancient, imagined that it heard in every echo an 
allusion to the dead liberty and the reigning despotism. On every 
hand the human mind struck against impassable barriers, which pre- 
vented that rapid and universal diffusion, as of sunshine, which it 
needs. 

The young were everywhere opposed to the empire. They knew 
nothing of the excesses of liberty, and impatiently resented the yoke 
of despotism. The Spanish revolution of September caused an asto- 
nishment as great as that which followed the Spanish revolution of 
1820, when the Holy Alliance thought it had gagged all Europe and 
had subjugated all peoples under the royal authority. Paris, more 
susceptible than any other capital to these great movements of modern 
thought, was profoundly agitated. The recollection of lost liberty, 
the vision of the dead republic, came to her eyes in mists of tears and 
blood. The name of Baudin, the victim of the coup d’état, the martyr 
of the republic, the deputy who died on the barricade defending the 
law against the pretorians, his mandate against Caesar—this name 
was on every lip. A republican journal opened a subscription to 
raise a monument to Baudin. The proclamations heading this sub- 
scription, full of eloquent anger, alarmed the imperial government. 
To these proclamations succeeded manifestations in the cemeteries. 
A political prosecution began, in which there was at last the possi- 
bility of free speech, free reporting, and free reading of great ora- 
tions. Gambetta was charged by the accused with their defence. 
His obscurity was at an end. His genius broke through the cloud in 
which it had been enveloped by despotism. France was again to 
hear the voice of the old tribune united to the spirit of the modern 
revolution. The speech of the new epoch was incarnated in this extra- 
ordinary orator. From that moment the new idea had its personifica- 
tion in Gambetta. Society is like nature. It creates new existences 
only for great ends and when they are wanted. No one has forgotten 
that scene of the suit against the subscribers and participants in the 
demonstrations to Baudin. The neighbourhood of the Palace of 
Justice was crowded with people. The anxiety was general. All 
the newspapers had sent their reporters, all parties their witnesses. 
When Gambetta spoke, it seemed as if the Sinai of the revolution 
was about to manifest itself through the ashes which the empire had 
thrown upon its crater. Never has a reigning tyranny been accused 
with such spirit. In the rudeness of its language, in the vividness 
of its ideas, its manly eloquence, its repeated and sounding blows, 
this discourse seems like the apology of Tertullian against the 
Gentiles and in favour of the martyrs. Baudin seemed like a ghost 
called forth to invest with the sanctity of the sepulchre and the 
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mystery of death the accusation against his murderer. The presi- 
dent several times stretched out his hand to the bell to interrupt him, 
but was restrained by the fervour of his eloquence. Besides, the 
evidence was so clear that Baudin had died in the defence of the law, 
while his crowned executioner had violated all law, that the judge 
bowed his head before that just anathema, expressed with the terse- 
ness of Tacitus and the severe majesty of the prophets. Through the 
mouth of that man spoke a whole generation, persecuted, tormented 
from birth, hindered in the exercise of its most essential faculties, 
which had come up with great aspirations and with the ideas of its 
age, to find all avenues to the light closed, all the chains of the old 
régime forged anew; to find itself, instead of a body of citizens, a 
horde of slaves. The griefs which it had suffered, the chill of its 
obscurity, its aspirations checked by all the institutions of govern- 
ment, the doubts which crowned it with thorns, its generous senti- 
ments smothered like crimes, its noble ambition of living in the 
midst of a free France worthy of its dignity and of its history crushed 
by a despotism like that of the Lower Empire—all these thoughts 
found a high consolation in that speech, which was like the first 
warning of the youth of France to the decrepit empire. 

When the discourse was done, no one was deceived in regard to its 
importance. All Paris saw shining in its ideas the dawn of the 
republic. The press had but one voice in its praise. General elec- 
tions followed the prosecution. Gambetta threw himself into the 
canvass with that persuasive and dazzling eloquence which brought 
to mind the speech of Danton. Paris received him, and gave him 
twenty-seven thousand votes. Marseilles welcomed him, and gave 
him also her suffrage. His banner became the banner of the new 
movement. He invented the word which was to express a policy 
and prepare a revolution. He uttered the formula of the new 
struggle with the empire. THe called his opposition the Irreconcil- 
able opposition. 

But the great campaign of Gambetta was that against the Plé- 
biscite. The Ollivier ministry, to prove its liberalism, brought into 
the Chamber a plan of constitutional reform, in which it gave certain 
guarantees to the Parliament. But the emperor, to prove that he 
was still the chief of the people, wished that this constitutional 
reform should be submitted to popular sanction. This was a menace 
to the parliamentary power, warning it that against all its preroga- 
tives always remained the last resort of appeal to the people and to 
their votes against the Chamber and its decisions. Such a system 
was the mere hypocrisy of democracy. A people surrounded by 
bayonets, oppressed by the agents of police and the employés of the 
Treasury, harassed by the authorities, who formed an unbroken chain 


from the throne to the smallest hamlets, could only vote as the 
emperor dictated. 
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Gambetta pronounced an admirable discourse in the Chamber 
upon the constitutional project. His argument, couched in the 
severest and most eloquent form, may be said to have destroyed the 
Cesarist empire. With great skill and tact he forbore to set forth 
his own principles. He drew deductions from those of his adversa- 
ries, and the deductions which he drew were all, without exception, 
favourable to the republic. If you say to the people that the 
sovereignty belongs to them, you must not be surprised if they 
reserve it for themselves, and if they assert it when they come to 
believe that in place of the true sovereignty you are giving them a 
derisive authority. If you submit what questions you think proper 
to universal suffrage, do not be surprised if universal suffrage shall 
claim for itself the solution of all questions. If every plébiscite is 
a confirmation of the empire, and the empire repeats them with such 
frequency, this proves that the hereditary quality is not possible to 
an institution which has no security of extending through the life- 
time even of its most august chief. The dogma of the sovereignty of 
the people, of universal suffrage, and of the plébiscite leads neces- 
sarily and logically to the republic. These ideas, set forth in the 


most moderate language, profoundly moved the Chamber and the 
nation. 


After having displayed unquestionable oratorical talents in the 
Chamber, he exhibited in the plébiscite capacity for action of 


equal importance. He had to contend with three serious obstacles— 
the inclination of the French to Utopia, and still greater inclination 
to rivalries and divisions in the republican party, and the mutual 
enmity of its chiefs. The impatient spirits proposed and supported 
the policy of abstention, which was as idle a question at that juncture 
as the question of the oath, which always came up at the beginning 
of every election. Gambetta was resolutely for the struggle. His 
warlike spirit could not see what parties can gain in indolence and 
idleness. He resisted the impracticables obstinately, whatever the 
field to which the empire challenged the republicans. From that 
time the advanced party began an implacable war against Gambetta. 
They reproached him because he had not energetically sustained the 
proposition of Keratry for a violent assembling of the legislative 
body; they reproached him with forgetting is own watchword of 
Irreconcilable and following the beaten path of his former colleagues 
in the Chamber ; they reproached him with employing one tone with 
the electors of Marseilles, and another with the electors of Paris; with 
standing in Paris as the candidate of the radical party, and in Mar- 
seilles as the candidate of the coalesced opposition. He was met with 
thousands of these reproaches, which always follow the favourites of 
fortune and glory, as the sun attracts from the earth the clouds which 
obscure it. The enemies whom Gambetta had in the democratic 
party could not understand those compromises with actual facts, to 
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which all men of really political talent see themselves compelled. 
The empire gained a victory in the Plébiscite, but one of those 
victories more injurious than a hundred defeats. The country had 
voted as usual, conducted to the polls by the curés and the mayors 
like flocks of sheep ; but the great cities had voted for the republic ; 
forty thousand men of the army had voted against the empire. 

Much of the opposition which Gambetta excited came from the 
efforts which he had shown from the earliest days of his public life to 
unite and discipline all the republican elements—the moderate and 
the radical, the young and the old, those of ancient and those of 
modern extraction, those officially assembled in the Chamber and 
those who were in exile—for the purpose of destroying the empire 
before the empire destroyed, with its internal corruption and its 
foreign adventures, the political weight and moral influence of 
France. Jn this enormous work Gambetta had thought of recalling 
from exile and bringing to Paris the man who inspired least jealousies 
and who possessed most authority in the republican party—Ledru- 
Rollin. Since 1832 he had been our first tribune, our greatest orator. 
The work which fell upon his shoulders was of the gravest and most 
audacious character. The forum, the club, the press, the popular tri- 
bune, books, pamphlets—all the arms of moral combat which can be 
used by our manifold modern civilisation—were employed in the war 
waged without cessation and without truce against monarchical and 
in favour of republican institutions. The sacrifice of material interests 
appeared to him a trifling loss in the midst of that selfish and inter- 
ested society. He had the place of advocate of the supreme tribunal, 
which had cost him 200,000 francs, and he sold it for 100,000 francs. 
He had a comfortable fortune from his wife, the daughter of a rich 
English family, and he spent it in establishing the persecuted news- 
paper, The Reform. He received a large income from his office of 
advocate, and he abandoned this to dedicate himself to the unpaid 
service of the people. The few republican districts which remained 
in France, under the narrowed franchise of Louis Philippe, opened for 
him promptly the doors of the Chamber, where he replaced Garnier- 
Pagés, who had died in the fight. The eloquence of the latter was 
simple in form, sober in language, firm as a chain of iron in its logic, 
without brilliancy and without blunders, learned as a treatise of 
statistics, polished as a conversation of good society, more convincing 
than persuasive, more useful than beautiful; while the eloquence of 
Ledru-Rollin, heightened by his fine oratorical presence, by his dis- 
tinguished countenance, his expressive eyes, his powerful voice, was 
all force, fire, enthusiasm, inspiration, like a discourse of the conven- 
tion, like a classic harangue, worthy of being spoken in the tempest 
of popular passion to an audience educated by an esthetic standard, 
which could see and understand the mysterious relation established 
by nature between the sublime efforts of intellect and an exalted faith 
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which inspires them and sustains them in souls predestined to the 
apostolate of ideas. The impetuosity of Ledru-Rollin allowed him no 
rest. It carried him into the opposition against the monarchy of 
July ; into the banquet which prepared the movement of February ; 
into the celebrated day in which the Duchess of Orleans, with her 
sons in her arms, demanded the regency, and he proposed the re- 
public ; into the provisional government, where he was the first who 
presented these three salutary measures, which will be the eternal 
henour of the second French republic, its greatest title to glory in 
history: the abolition of the death penalty for political crimes, as a 
tribute of respect to the inviolability of the human conscience ; suf- 
frage for all citizens, as emanating directly from their quality as men ; 
and the abolition of slavery in all the colonies, which completed and 
crowned the magnificent work of the French revolution, worthily 
called, for its humanitarian and cosmopolitan spirit, the universal 
revolution. 

But this impetus sometimes carried him too far, and caused him to 
forget whether his action would injure his ultimate purpose. When 
the Roman republic was attacked by the French republic, under the 
orders of Bonaparte, Ledru-Rollin protested against this fratricide, 
which violated the constitution, and swore he would appeal to arms. 
He fulfilled his oath, but he was defeated, and left the opposition 
without an orator, the people without a defender, and a clear field to 
Bonapartist conspiracy. So it may be said that when he went he 
took with him the republic. The younger spirits hoped that he 
would bring it back with him. They thought of presenting him 
simultaneously for all the chief districts of Paris, and thus making him 
chief of the republican members of the Chamber. But being prose- 
cuted by the empire on a charge of conspiracy, and condemned in 
contumacy, he refused to return, alleging scruples in regard to the 
oath, which, in fact, he had always disregarded in his letters to re- 
publicans, advising the taking of the oath as the only means of 
entering into the Chamber, obtaining access to the tribune, and 
breaking up the lethargy of the people. This resolution of Ledru- 
Rollin left, on the 4th September, the republic abandoned to the 
official elements of the Chamber, divided among themselves, and 
without authority before the people, without force to counteract 
monarchical intrigues, and without prestige to restrain radical dema- 
gogism. All more or less tainted with breathing the air of the 
Cesarist rule, they began by surrendering the provisional govern- 
ment to the war spirit, and to a theoretical and reactionary general ; 
and ended by giving up the republic to the ancient advocate of 
Orleanism, to the implacable and cunning enemy of all democracy. 

Eminio Casrenan. 
(To be continued.) 








PICTURES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


‘'nEsE confidences were overheard in the crowd at the one hundred 
and fourth Exhibition of the Royal Academy :— 

He. “I don’t like to pronounce a picture bad before I’ve seen the 
name.” 


She. Don’t you? I went rashly up and condemned a picture of 
Millais’.” 

Was she right, or was he? Perhaps, in one sense each was right, 
and in another both were wrong. Between them certainly there 
was struck out, worth respect for its honesty, a fair expression of 
two forms of mind in the main body of the Exhibition-goers. 

For one view this may be said: full perception of beauty or 
grandeur in a picture comes of a natural taste that has had special 
training. There are charms aad triumphs of technical skill to be 
appreciated only by men who are themselves good painters; there 
is a language of art which must be learnt before it can be read. 
Even the subtleties of thought and feeling that put a soul into the 
work of men of genius give to the untrained mind no thore than a 
vague sense of pleasure, while such artistic power as may be attained 
by simple industry, if used with kindly skill upon the illustration 
of our daily life, will be appreciated to the utmost. Conscious of all 
our liability to err, we who are unsecured by a sufficient art training 
against crude and false opinions may feel, in Art at least, that we 
are not yet free to condemn an Idol of the Theatre. We may 
choose, therefore, to rest under the shelter of authority. For the 
other view this may be said: the appeal of highest Art is to the 
common nature of humanity. It is true that the untaught make 
bad judges ; but instruction is the remedy for that, not the addition 
of hypocrisy to ignorance. Each will learn most by speaking his 
own mind, and Art itself will thrive more healthily for life in the 
free air of individual opinion. 

Thus far then he and she were lightly illustrating, by their talk 
over the pictures, the two sides in the old contest about the limit of 
authority, the two sides which act and react upon each other for the 
general well-being. Each point of view has its own born supporter, 
and in this sense he and she were perhaps equally right. But they 
were both wrong in assuming that they were there to pronounce 
judgment on the works before them; to say nothing of their tacit 
assumption that among works of genius and industry, as among 
murders and housebreakings, the chief business of a judge is to con- 
demn. Weof the general public who have not acquired by long and 
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special study any right to dogmatize ; if, in a world rich with whole- 
some differences of opinion, any study can give any man that right; 
we ignoramuses are nevertheless often present to the.artist’s mind, 
we are an element in all his calculations. He must be true to his 
own highest nature; he must seek to satisfy all just requirements 
of men cultivated like himself; but he must so manage the work 
of his imagination that some at least of its truth and beauty may 
be felt by all who place themselves in natural relation with it. 
An art that reflects nature should have something in it that re- 
sembles nature’s power over all. 


‘“«The sun is fixed, 
And the infinite magnificence of heayen 
Fixed, within reach of every human eye; 
The sleepless ocean murmurs for all ears; 
The vernal field infuses fresh delight 
Into all hearts. Throughout the world of sense, 
Even as an object is sublime or fair, 
That object is laid open to the view 
Without reserve or veil; and as a power 
Is salutary or an influence sweet, 
Are each and all enabled to perceive 
That power, that influencé, by impartial law.” 


But what if we never sat by the sea at Scarborough, free from the 
notion that we were there only to decide judicially whether we 
liked it better or worse than the sea at Whitby? What if we 
walked in the country under an impression that we were not 
to enjoy quietly but to decide judicially between the farms through 
which we pass, and that we could not rest creditably under Smith’s 
oak without showing our critical skill by pronouncing it to have here 
a branch too long, and there a branch too crooked, and to be alto- 
gether feeble in outline when compared with Johnson’s elm. Nay, 
turn even the great Stodge himself, skilled critic, into Paradise, with 
a catalogue of its trees and plants in one hand and a pencil in the 
other. He may not ferret out in a day what was felt in a minute, with- 
out secking, by the untaught Adam. So it may be that we who have 
only the natural Adam for our guide can go, just as we are, into a 
picture gallery and be very fair to painters, if we will only be fair to 
ourselves ; but we are most likely to be good critics when we are 
least conseious that we are criticizing. 

In most people the natural life lies warm under the dress of 
conventionality, which serves to protect our minds from an undue 
exposure. ll is not to be told upon all subjects. A Roman who 
was asked what he would do next day, replied that if he thought 
his shirt knew he would burn it. But what we think about a set of 
pictures may be told without risk of balking the designs or laying 
bare to any careless touch the records shrined in our own holy of 
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holies. We are all free to be, in this matter, unconventional and go 
to the Academy as we should go into the fields or woods, or walk at 
evening by the river side, and simply seek enjoyment through the sense 
of beauty. One hears now in the crowd on all sides at the Exhibition 
a vain babble of mock criticism,—‘“ Don’t you think that would be 
better with a different back-ground?” “Yes, the perspective ”’— 
“browner fore-ground ”—‘ those flesh tints,” and so forth, from 
people who are evidently shutting themselves out from real enjoy- 
ments of which they are capable. And why? That they may 
furnish themselves with what they take to be the right sort of 
company-talk about pictures. Indeed there may be some who are 
not conscious of any higher reason for a visit to the Academy than 
that there is no other place where one can buy so good a shilling’s 
worth of provision for the sort of small talk now in season. It is 
very good, no doubt, that society should have such a common ground 
for gossip, which would be good wholesome, refining gossip, if the 
affectations of a false Art criticism were struck out of it. One is 
the more ready to wish it gone because the common form of affecta- 
tion strains after that which is in itself contemptible, an air of 
superiority, a corrupt humour of depreciation, very distant indeed 
from the manner of the true critic, who “strives rather,’ as Ben 
Jonson says, “to be that which men call judicious than to be 
thought so; and is so truly learned that he affects not to show it. 
He will think and speak his thought both freely; but as distant 
from depraving another man’s merit as proclaiming his own.” If 
we really do like works of genius, we shall fasten naturally upon 
the best part of each. Even a snail, liking peaches, shows his taste 
in that way. He knows well upon which side of a peach it is most 
worth his while to fasten. 

But desperate in our determination to be censors, we begin even 
with censure in the gross. Did anybody ever go to a private view 
at the Academy without being asked, whether he thought this ex- 
hibition better or worse than the last? And did anybody, however 
bold in giving the expected answer, that it is worse than the last— 
did anybody ever feel that he was really able to compare the recol- 
lection of 1,500 works of art seen a year ago with the impression 
made by another 1,500 now before his eyes? The answer can only 
be founded upon the impression made in each case by ten or a dozen 
of the most important pictures. But the essential quality of an 
exhibition of the works of the chief painters in any country depends 
far more upon the general average of work, upon the prevalent tone 
of mind, choice of subject, and form of expression in the main body 
of the artists, than upon the relative value of the great works painted 
in ’seventy and ’seventy-one by three or four of the chief masters. 

And yet it is most difficult to get a fair impression of the whole. 
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Each picture, whether it seem to us good or bad, has been dwelt on 
by its painter for weeks or months, and has more in it than we 
could discover in three minutes even if we had it by itself at home 
for quiet study. In the Exhibition it receives daily the offhand 
judgment of very many who look at it for three quarters of a minute, 
if so long; and then, too, with the mind confused by quick jolting 
along a line of ideas between which there are no links of association, 
with attention much distracted by a babble at each ear, and with the 
body firmly jammed in a crowd of fellow-spectators who impede free 
motion, interpose their hats and bonnets between us and the pictures, 
tumble over us or oblige us to be careful lest we tumble over them. 
With all these obstacles in the way of quiet apprehension, if we gave 
only one minute’s attention to each work in the Academy Exhibition 
it would take twenty-five hours to see them all. Let any one stand 
or sit for ten minutes before a picture that seems to him fairly good, 
though one that might have been passed over for its want of any 
striking merit; seeking unaffectedly for what enjoyment it can give, 
let him separate his thoughts from the crowd of preceding impres- 
sions on the mind, from the crowd also that makes occasional 
impressions on his ribs and toes, let him think himself into the 
picture till its life speaks out of it. He will soon find that there is 
something human in it when it does begin to speak, that a picture, 
like a man or woman, opens out wonderfully upon better acquaint- 
ance, always changing and often reversing the offhand opinion 
formed at sight. 

No doubt some pictures in the Academy are hardly pictures to the 
mind. Such are those portraits of ladies treated as lay figures for a 
display of silks and muslins, and of gentlemen in gorgeous cockatoo 
costume which would lose little of their interest as works of art if 
the heads painted in subordination to the clothes had been omitted 
altogether. There may be marvels of skill in arrangement of colours 
or otherwise, worthy of admiration from the trained artist, in many a 
work that to us of the untaught multitude represents but so much skill 
spent on the glorifying of tailors’ slops. Compare the portraits of the 
Duke of Rutland and of Sir James Paget. Sir Francis Grant shows 
us the Duke as his tailor has unmade him, Mr. Millais the man of 
science as God made him. Each is a full-length portrait of large 
size. Grant that the Duke is a man of vigour and ability, yet in 
the picture he is nobody. His clothes have swallowed him alive. 
The surgeon is shown in the act of teaching, his head is the main 
feature of the picture and his mind shines out of it. Even in the 
beautiful picture of three ladies at cards in a conservatory, called 
“Hearts are Trumps,” Mr. Millais has done to a turn the three 
heads, each with its own brains in it, before serving them up in a 
rich artist’s sauce of blossom, petticoat and Japanese screen ornament. 

3B2 
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Charm may be given by a skilful artist even to the painting of a 
mass of petticoat, but surely it is better to employ the same skill in 
interpreting a higher beauty. To a man’s eyes there is no object in 
nature which has higher beauty than a speaking human face. The 
portrait painter, faithful to his art, dwells on varieties of nature, and 
no landscape painter draws his inspiration from a higher source. 
But he is bound to lay full emphasis upon the head he paints, careful 
in every work to subdue to it those accidents of dress which shut 
him out from a complete study of form. A good-looking housemaid 
in a cotton gown that does not distort her figure, is much handsomer 
than an equally good-looking duchess in her robes of state. If the 
duchess could be brought to believe that, when she comes to have 
her portrait painted, she would choose to be dressed simply and look 
like herself. Men are as bad as women in this, and yearn to have 
the highland costume or the hunting coat duly transmitted to a 
posterity, which will not care for these things. The present genera- 
tion cares but little for them. In the portrait of the Hon. H. 
Rolle with hounds about him, excellently painted by the Hon. H. 
Graves, we are mercifully spared the scarlet. Our portrait painters 
might take Mr. Watts for their representative, such as we find him 
in his treatment of Mr. Calderon, who in his turn has given a true 
portrait of Mr. Marks; or Mr. Millais such as we find him in his 
treatment of Sir J. Paget. There is a growing tendency to such 
work; witness among others, the portraits of Miss Broadwood and 
Mr. Trevelyan, by Mr. Archer, of the Scottish Royal Academy, 
Mr. Wells’s picture of the Chairman of a Gas Company, and the two 
portraits by Mr. W. W. Ouless, which would be much praised if 
their author were famous. Very distant also from that representa- 
tion of humanity—not absent from the Academy walls—which 
shows us our friends like and unlike themselves; heavily unlike as 
to expression and gesture, and with a pink in the complexion that 
suggests a coming doze after port wine; is Mr. Leighton’s half 
ideal treatment of Sir Edward Ryan as Secretary of the Dilettanti 
Society, “for which the picture was painted.” It is an after-dinner 
picture, meant to recall pleasant hours of social intercourse, genial 
in treatment and with a glow over it all suggesting good wine and 
good humour. 

We owe also to the men who are now setting their mark on the 
English school of painting a disappearance of some little effeminacy 
which had found its way into the treatment of the human figure. 
The undraped figure has more dignity and beauty than any artificial 
plumage we can put upon it, but it is not long since the prevalent 
treatment of it was either sensuous or feeble. There is no such 
defect this year in the “Cain” of Mr. Watts or in the “ Perseus 
and Andromeda” of Mr. Poynter. 
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Cain stands over his slain brother, wrung with anguish and 
despair, with a background to his body of fire rising from the 
sacrifice of Abel, and under the shadow of the smoke from his own 
altar. Over the smoke thus beaten down, hover forms of slain 
men, who are as repelling angels to him if his eye turns heavenward. 
The picture has a grand and simple theme ; the first death in the world, 
the first murder ; and as I read it, images of death, images of the slain 
of aftertime throng over the bowed form of the first murderer, who, 
with his whole right arm sheltering his head from the descending 
wrath and clenched hand pressed against the other cheek, dares 
neither face the terror of the corpse between his feet, nor turn his 
eyes again to heaven. The simple tragic theme blends pity with 
terror; there is no elaboration of small accessories, and the work 
draws all its force from grandeur in the treatment of the human 
figure. Put for the pallid human figures in the air, winged angels 
or distorted demons, and how much would such a work thus lose in 
grace and power; grace, for a grace there is in sternest tragedy. 

In Mr. Poynter’s “Perseus and Andromeda,” which contains 
some of the very best work of the year, the disturbing effect 
of a monster in a picture is distinctly shown. It is, as it 
ought to be, an ugly monster; and it occupies the centre of the 
picture. One may look at it, find it ugly, and condemn the work of 
which it is the centre-piece. The vanquisher of this monster is 
Perseus, with limbs of masculine beauty and a head alive with 
energy of one who is settled and bends up each corporal agent to 
the terrible feat; and on the other side is the chained Andromeda, 
with averted, drooping head, fainting and powerless, unconscious of 
deliverance, presenting to the mind an image pure as that of Milton’s 
Eve. Ideal manhood in its strength is on one side of the picture, on 
the other side ideal womanhood in its weakness, and the monster in 
the middle, type of all the dangers from which man should be swift 
to protect the woman. Undoubtedly this monster serves by contrast 
to enhance the beauty of the figures between which it is placed. But 
an ugly and impossible creature, if not recommended to us as the 
dragons are by strict conventionality of treatment, draws too much 
attention to its form. What if the tide rose in the picture, and the 
devouring monster of the fable, being treated as myth for the sea 
itself, could grow from the waves into some terrible Undine-Dragon? 
Let us say, transform him into mixed spirit and water ; but one might 
be content also to take him as he is, for he does serve as a foil to the 
other persons in the piece, and there is, perhaps, nothing in the paint- 
ings of this year to be liked better than the figure of Andromeda. 

Still, dwelling only upon impressions of the sort of change made 
of late in the general character of English pictures, we may, perhaps, 
take Mr. Armitage’s “ Dawn of the First Easter Sunday” as an 
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example of the present tendency of art in composition on themes 
taken from the Bible. From a vague ideal there has been in our 
time a reaction towards realism, overstrained at first, as one excess 
tends always to produce another. But the reaction sprang up among 
artists who sought earnestly for truth. While it was one form of 
excess sharply contrasted with its opposite, and while its opposite still 
held possession of the field, it seemed to many of us ignoramuses 
ridiculous enough. We laughed at pre-Raphaelites, but we learnt of 
them also; they showed us the way to sources of enjoyment open 
alike to the learned and unlearned, for they blended their ideal with 
the truths of nature set before all eyes, and tried to put its soul 
into the hard reality of life. The first stage of antagonism went by, 
in which strained emphasis was laid upon those points in which the 
new method most differed from the old. The chiefs of the battle 
settled down to quiet work again, though still the spirit of inquiry 
stirs in some of them—prompts this year, Mr. Millais, for example, 
to experiment with some big highlanders in a landscape which we 
grow to like; it lights up wonderfully in a ray of sunshine. But 
the course of change has brought us outsiders to a keen appreciation 
of such work as this by Mr. Armitage. The best figure in it is that 
of Mary Magdalene, active in distress, who rouses at dawn the two 
disciples with her tidings that “they have taken away the Lord out 
of the sepulchre, and we know not where they have laid him.” <A 
heavy man, roused suddenly from sleep, is not a graceful object, and 
Simon Peter, in this picture, is such a heavy man, awakened with 
some difficulty to hear news that much affects him, and clumsily shift- 
ing one leg off the bench on which he has been lying. Yet there is 
no loss of dignity by the suggestion of the broken sleep of Simon 
Peter, while the eager distressed figure at the door gives force and 
feeling to the scene. The picture lives and will live; if there be a 
fault in it, perhaps it is that this freshness ef treatment is confined 
to two of the three figures. But the fault here may be in eyes that 
have not seen all the painter’s meaning. 

There is a like freedom from conventionality in the Daniel of Mr. 
Britton Riviere. Daniel in the Lions’ Den has been painted and 
sketched many thousands of times, yet here is the old theme made 
new, and, so to speak, realised into poetry. Mr. Riviere has often 
before, in unassuming pictures, given human interest to his expe- 
riences of brute life. He now suggests the grandeur of man’s 
spiritual power by showing it reflected from the lions and their 
young, who crouch before the erect form of Daniel. The grey- 
haired prophet stands with his hands bound behind him. We also 
stand behind him, see the bound hands and the erect spare form 
before the beasts. They press their claws upon the ground, and 
crouch in forms suggestive of a cruel strength restrained in spite of 
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nature, with their eyes fixed on the prophet. The calm of faith, the 
power that came of a perfect trust in God, we are left to imagine in 
the unseen face. The square stone walls with their Assyrian 
chisellings, the just sufficient traces on the floor of the use made of 
this dread chamber in the palace, help to tell the story, while the 
force and variety of expression in the group of lions simply impress 
upon the mind the divine light in the face that awes them. Thus 
the study is a study of lions, and yet the whole interest of the 
picture centres upon Daniel. 

There is unity of thought and thoroughness of execution in 
Mr. Marcus Stone’s picture of “ Edward II. and his Favourite, Piers 
Gaveston.” Its theme is the loud laugh that spoke the vacant 
mind. Edward II. in his garden with Gaveston at his ear is stirred 
to witless laughter of scorn at some one of the better friends about 
him. His queen, weaving among her ladies, is vexed by it; his 
neglected counsellors confer as slighted men; a sturdy baron in his 
armour plants his hands upon his sword with dogged look of wrath ; 
and a group at the side, of the king’s dwarf and other favourites, 
typifies the sense of the picture in a stunted man with a monkey on 
his back, the strong and surly housedog standing near. A mocking 
laugh that cost a kingdom may well furnish the subject of a picture, 
when our artists seek to call up in themselves and those who honour 
them the better energies of life. 

When looking at the tendencies of art in younger men, one does 
not pass over thanklessly the work of living masters from whose 
hands it is received by the new generation. But a criticism of their 
work forms no part of the present argument. Sir Edwin Landseer 
has earned honour during forty years as an academician, and has 
been an exhibitor for more than half a century. At the age of 
fourteen his first sketches of animals were exhibited, and his fame 
began to spread in 1819 when he was but seventeen years old, and he 
contributed to the Academy Exhibition of that year a picture of 
Dogs Fighting. Before his picture of the Lion and the Lamb we 
pay our homage to the veteran who fifty years ago began a special 
study of the lion. Before Mr. Webster’s butcher boy and two friends 
playing at “Odd or Even,” we look back on a long line of charming 
works fresh as the young life they delight in, and remember that this 
picture, still so true to childhood, is the contribution of an artist 
who has reached threescore and ten. Some of their old associates 
are gone, and leave undying memories; Stanfield and Roberts and 
Maclise ; while their fellow-workers now in full maturity of power 
are to-day what they have been for the last twenty years. Mr. 
E. M. Ward had earned his laurels before he painted the South Sea 
Bubble, in 1847. The public looks to his work every year as to that 
of an old friend whose ways are understood and who is always 
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welcome. We have learnt also to associate with his work that of 
his wife, which is in good conjugal accord with it, pleasant in some 
resemblance both of matter and of style. We are not unmindful 
of the years of labour by which painters like these have sustained 
and are yet sustaining their own honour and that of their profession. 
Only, just now, our question is as to the prospects of art for the 
time to come, always an interesting question to forecasting Britons. 
It is one too that should every year give us new interest in work of 
men whose highest fame is in the future. 

Mr. Marks holds his place this year with a picture of a crowd upon 
a raised path by the wall of a town, “ Waiting for the Procession.” 
Not from dress only, but also from the red roses worn by them all, 
we infer what the procession is. ‘Set on towards London.—Cousin, 
is itso?’ ‘Yea, my good lord.” “Then I must not say no.” In 
“Daniel ” we had only the prophet’s back, and yet the picture fixed 
our minds upon his face. Here Bolingbroke and Richard are 
entirely absent, and our old friend the stray dog has sole pos- 
session of the roadway. Mr. Marks has given to the people in 
his crowd variety of expression without any exaggerated gesture. 
There is a graceful touch of young sympathy in the seriousness of 
two girls in the front whose figures greatly aid in the suggestion of 
a crowd of poor Englishmen and women, easily swayed, no doubt,— 
all tongues ready to cry, “God save thee, Bolingbroke,’—but not a 
mean crowd. Nota mean crowd now, and, as even the Wat Tyler 
rebellion proved, a mob that had a sense of justice in it in King 
Richard’s days. Mr. Marks in his turn has done it justice in this 
forcible but unexaggerated picture. Mr. Pettie’s “Terms to the 
Besieged ” is good, although perhaps a trace less faithful. We who 
are being taught to look for the true life in the true forms of nature 
have our doubts about the man in armour with mailed hand of war 
clenched ostentatiously and naked hand offering the grasp of friend- 
ship thrown abroad with energy. His prominent figure slightly 
suggests that clever artistic confectionery which is served up in 
popular woodcuts. But there is variety and ingenuity in the gaunt 
faces of the six councillors; such as the burghers of Ghent might 
have been, besieged by the Count of Flanders at that time when Clara 
brought her tales of famine to Van Artevelde. Yet there must be 
fault in such a picture when it does not touch us very seriously. 
The man at arms is perhaps too picturesque; the faces of the 
burghers are well studied, the best that of the armed chief of the 
garrison. Pictures are seen under trying conditions in the crowd 
at the Academy. A clergyman on the toe may make some difference 
in one’s opinion of the picture which is being seen imperfectly as he 
descends upon us, and may even modify one’s power of enjoyment 
for the next half-hour. ‘Terms to the Besieged” is beyond question 
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a very clever work ; and others may have felt it as the artist meant 
it should be felt. Still, perhaps, it would be well if the messenger 
from the Count of Flanders, or whoever else may be outside, had 
struck a less obtrusively fine attitude. 

There is no defect of this kind in Mr. F. Walker’s “ Harbour of 
Refuge ;” only the garden behind a range of red-brick almshouses, 
with its ivied chapel, the place of rest for a few people who have 
found no home in the great world outside. This surely is one of the 
best pictures of its kind. In its whole effect there is a quiet beauty 
that gives rest to the eye, the details are simple and unforced. 
A few old folks come in and out of their doors, are led into the sun, 
gossip or doze upon the bench about the statue on the lawn, are indi- 
vidually true and full of separate suggestion, while they blend into ex- 
pression of asingle mood of thought. There is spring bloysom about 
them, but on the grass in the foreground is the suggestive figure of the 
Mower, and near him the bowed form of age, an old woman tottering 
upon the arm of a poor girl who has her young thoughts abroad. 
All is good. For years one seems to have known the thin and 
restless little man in black among those about the statue, who perks 
up to hear a bit of newspaper droned out to him. In the course of 
his life he has fidgeted himself into and out of forty ways of failing 
to make money. The few figures scattered about are as simple as 
they would be if we really saw them, and yet—or, and therefore— 
they are also as suggestive. In painting as in writing strength is 
lost by overstrain. 

Energy perhaps is a little sacrificed to beauty of design and 
colouring in Mr. Leighton’s “Summer Moon.” In this, and in Mr. 
Leighton’s “ After Vespers,” I can see only the loveliest of wall 
ornaments. Doubtless there is more to be seen, and with longer 
acquaintance the right knowledge may come. At present I find in 
them deliciousness of form and colour, nothing more. “Summer 
Moon” is a sort of flower painting with forms of fair women for the 
flowers. What then? It may be possible to care too little for that 
view of life. Too little,—and too much ? 

The light of the harvest moon shines golden on the tips of the 
white sheaves, and falls full on the sheaf of the thin gleaner who 
with grace of womanhood in poor and scanty dress is leaving the 
harvest field with the mowers and the binders of the sheaves. One 
with a fiddle ready tells of love and music in the cots where simple 
shepherds dwell. There is a poem to be felt in Mr. G. A. Mason’s 
pale picture of “The Harvest Moon,” although his enforcement of 
the main idea by making the moonlight shine as gold upon the corn 
puzzles a few. ‘That moonlight!” we hear them say as they look. 
“‘T never saw such moonlight as that.” The picture has its own pale 
beauty ; some figures in it recall Mulready, and its beauty comes of 
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a right feeling of simple truth. Poverty is there in its leanness and 
its patches, but the glory from the heavens is upon it, and the 
common brotherhood of life shines out of it; though clay and clay 
differ in dignity, whose dust is both alike. Of course there is 
never a year of pictures in the English Academy without several 
suggestions of the grave-digger’s lesson or the refrain of the dirge 
over Fidele,— 
“«The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust.” 


The quietest and best repetition of the old moral this year is Mr. T. 
Faed’s “ God’s Acre.” 

There is a Shakespeare study in three compartments by Mr. A. 
Hughes, of the spirit of “ As You Like It,” set to the air of Amiens’ 
song,— 

‘* Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 


Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.” 


The painter felt the play before he made the picture it suggested. 
In the centre is the Forest of Arden, with the Duke who has taken 
refuge in nature from that ingratitude of man whereof Amiens 
is singing, with Jaques who moralises, and for chief figures young 


Orlando, strong in human friendship, bearing up his venerable 
burden of the faithful Adam. On one side of the centre-piece is 
Touchstone courting rustic Audrey as she finds blackberries upon the 
bramble bush ; and.on the other side the courtly Rosalind at home 
with nature, feels the love of one who has been hanging tongues on 
every tree. Thus from what Shakespeare made to be the soul of his 
own play, Mr. Hughes has brought poetic life into his picture. 

We abound also in small domestic scenes which depend for 
interest on the old commonplaces of love and religion. They 
never cease, and never may they cease. We commonplace folk care 
for Mr. J. Clark’s little naked toddler who runs “all alone” from 
the bath by the mother to the father’s arms; and we care for his 
dumpling child watching and imitating the big sister who makes 
“dumplings,” but do we see sunshine or flour on the big sister’s face ? 
We think, and we are right in thinking, much of Mr. H. Carter’s 
“Music hath charms,” where with the dulcet notes of his tin pipe a 
boy on a scullery bench charms the ear of a little girl till the hand 
begins to relax that holds the spoon, and music becomes more to her 
than bread and milk. There is delicate perception in it, harmony of 
colour, and the figure of the little child who listens is full of unforced 
expression. We like also Mr. Hardy’s carefully finished picture of 
two little cottage children ending the day by their bedside with 
prayer at their mother’s knee, while the setting sun shines through 
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and between the half-drawn curtains to touch them with its light. 
The work is good as a picture, but we English Academy-goers like 
it also for its theme. Mr. Hardy has another picture of a quartette 
party in a country cottage; village friends, companions who begin 
with Beethoven and end with cake and wine, happy in the good 
fellowship proper to those who, when they meet, have music in 
their souls. But there is no middle place for such pictures. If they 
slide into namby pamby they are of all affectations least endurable. 
There is a pleasant suggestion in the child’s face on the sturdy 
shoulders of the man in Mr. J. H. S. Mann’s “Will Fern and 
Lilian.” Mr. E. Nicol’s two old weather-beaten Scotchmen given 
as studies of facial expression, one counting “His Bawbees,” the 
other, with a letter to answer, “‘ Bothered,” are also good examples 
of an old familiar kind, that will not pass out of fashion. But we 
may grow weary of the polite picnic as subject for a picture. Mr. 
Calderon’s ‘Summer ”’ represents a fishing party of fashionable ladies 
and gentlemen by the river who, as the author tells us, “ feast on 
the water with the prey they take.” Their prey being lobster salad, 
this is curious. Let us all be free to talk about perspective and 
admire it in Mr. C. Calthrop’s picture gallery, traversed by an old 
man and a youth who pass through the line of their ancestors “ From 
Generation to Generation.” But why does the young man flaunt 
himself at home in a full suit of white satin? There isa lady in some 
other picture telling fairy tales to a child, with nobody by, and she is 
resplendent by her own fireside in yellow satin. It is a good thing to 
paint satin well, though not at the expense of simple truth in the main 
treatment of a picture. But enough has been said to show that there 
is evidence in this year’s Exhibition of a tendency among our rising 
figure painters to maintain the dignity of art in this respect. 

There is the same to be said for our paintings from external 
nature. As one enters the Exhibition and looks straight a-head, 
there is encouragement in the great picture that draws our eyes to 
itself from the end of the second room, Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s 
“Panic,” a fine study of cattle alarmed by a clap of thunder. This 
picture is alive, and in its own branch of art a masterpiece. Mr. 
Hook’s blending of human interest with scenery of shore and sea has 
lost none of its truth and freshness, but it may not be superfluous 
to point to the two pictures by Mr. J. Brett, ‘“‘ Whitesand Bay,” and 
“The South Bishop Rock,” which seek to reproduce, with an extreme 
fidelity, peculiar aspects of the water. The resolve to go straight to 
nature and learn from herself how to express her moods, which is 
bringing health into the English school of painting, is conspicuously 
illustrated in these pictures by Mr. Brett. Then there is Mr. Vicat 
Cole’s large picture of wide woodland landscape at ‘“ Noon,” seen 
from a sandy heath on the brow of a hill. There is Mr. P. Graham’s 
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wall of cliff, wild sea, and air thick with watery vapour, the “ Cradle 
of the Sea Bird.” There is the artistic truth of Mr. J. Smart’s 
picture of “The auld peat hobs o’ Dumvaich,” and not far from it 
another fresh bit of sea painting in Mr. C. Hunter’s “ Herring 
Trawlers.” Mr. H. Cameron makes a good picture of a Scottish 
village street, with a group of girls by “The Village Well.” Its 
sober tint contrasts with the brightness of Mr. W. Gale’s “Rose 
Garden,” hung next to it, but each picture has gained by such 
hanging. 

We may go to see pictures at the Academy with any one of three 
objects. We may go to see the works of men whose names have been 
before the public for the life-time of a generation ; to regret that such 
men do not paint for ever, know that some are dead, and inform our 
neighbours that we shall never see their like again. So it may be 
said thirty years hence of some who are now new to fame by those 
of us who learn to know them while their fame is growing. Then, 
again, we may go to look at the commonplace work which is always 
plentiful in art, in literature, in tailoring and candlestick making ; we 
may fix our minds upon that, sigh over it as men superior to all we 
survey—or choose to see—and say that art is going to the dogs, that 
there never was such a dull Exhibition as this is, which is what we 
said last year of the last, and shall say of the next when its 
turn comes. Or we may go to study the form—for there must 
needs be the substance—of that share of divine energy which 
belongs to the youth of every period, do what it may. It may be 
working in a right or wrong direction, but it must be there. How 
isitnow ? Conventional ideas of dignity and beauty once misled many 
a man of genius, who “scorned all earthly dung-bred scarabies,” but 
now our painters feel, as Wordsworth felt, the spirit of the time, and 
draw their sense of dignity and beauty from a simple study and exact 
acceptance of the truths about them. “Dear Brother Jim” told his 
young friend Wordsworth that he would make himself eternally 
ridiculous if he published so absurd a commonplace as “ We are 
Seven.” For brother Jim saw only the matter of fact in the theme. 
The poet expressed through it, as he meant to express, the sense of 
immortality as something natural to man. Artists or no artists, we 
must take the world as we find it, and find in it the best our natures 
will enable us to see. 


Henry Morey. 














THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 
CHAPTER XLY. 


THE JOURNEY TO LONDON. 


WueEN we left Lady Eustace alone in her bedroom at the Carlisle hotel 
after the discovery of the robbery, she had very many cares upon her 
mind. The necklace was, indeed, safe under her pillow in the bed; 
but when all the people were around her,—her own friends, and the 
police, and they who were concerned with the inn,—she had not told 
them that it was so, but had allowed them to leave her with the belief 
that the diamonds had gone with the box. Even at this moment, as 
she knew well, steps were being taken to discover the thieves, and to 
make public the circumstances of the robbery. Already, no doubt, the 
fact that her chamber had been entered in the night, and her jewel- 
box withdrawn, was known to the London police officers. In such 
circumstances how could she now tell the truth? But it might be 
that already had the thieves been taken. In that case would not the 
truth be known, even though she should not tell it? Then she 
thought for a while that she would get rid of the diamonds alto- 
gether, so that no one should know aught of them. If she could only 
think of a place fit for such purpose she would so hide them that no 
human ingenuity could discover them. Let the thieves say what 
they might, her word would, in such case, be better than that of the 
thieves. She would declare that the jewels had been in the box when 
the box was taken. The thieves would swear that the box had been 
empty. She would appeal to the absence of the diamonds, and the 
thieves,—who would be known as thieves,—would be supposed, even 
by their own friends and associates, to have disposed of the diamonds 
before they had been taken. There would be a mystery in all this, 
and a cunning cleverness, the idea of which had in itself a certain 
charm for Lizzie Eustace. She would have all the world at a loss. 
Mr. Camperdown could do nothing further to harass her; and would 
have been, so far, overcome. She would be saved from the feeling of 
public defeat in the affair of the necklace, which would be very 
dreadful to her. Lord Fawn might probably be again at her feet. 
And in all the fuss and rumour which such an affair would make in 
London, there would be nothing of which she need be ashamed. She 
liked the idea, and she had grown to be very sick of the necklace. 
But what should she do with it? It was, at this moment, between 
her fingers beneath the pillow. If she were minded,—and she 
thought she was so minded,—to get rid of it altogether, the sea 
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would be the place. Could she make up her mind absolutely to de- 
stroy so large a property, it would be best for her to have recourse to 
‘her own broad waves,” as she called them even to herself. It was 
within the “friendly depths of her own rock-girt ocean” that she 
should find a grave for her great trouble. But now her back was to 
the sea, and she could hardly insist on returning to Portray without 
exciting a suspicion that might be fatal to her. 

And then might it not be possible to get altogether quit of the dia- 
monds and yet to retain the power of future possession? She knew . 
that she was running into debt, and that money would, some day, be 
much needed. Her acquaintance with Mr. Benjamin, the jeweller, 
was a fact often present to her mind. She might not be able to get 
ten thousand pounds from Mr. Benjamin ;—but if she could get 
eight, or six, or even five, how pleasant would it be! If she could 
put away the diamonds for three or four years,—if she could so hide 
them that no human eyes could see them till she should again pro- 
duce them to the light,—surely, after so long an interval, they might 
be made available! But where should be found such hiding-place ? 
She understood well how great was the peril while the necklace was 
in her own immediate keeping. Any accident might discover it, and 
if the slightest suspicion were aroused, the police would come upon 
her with violence and discover it. But surely there must be some 
such hiding-place,—if only she could think of it! Then her mind 
reverted to all the stories she had ever heard of mysterious villanies. 
There must be some way of accomplishing this thing, if she could 
only bring her mind to work upon it exclusively. A hole dug deep 
into the ground ;—would not that be the place? But then, where 
should the hole be dug? In what spot should she trust the earth ? 
If anywhere, it must be at Portray. But now she was going from 
Portray to London. It seemed to her to be certain that she could 
dig no hole in London that would be secret to herself. Nor could she 
trust herself, during the hour or two that remained to her, to find 
such a hole in Carlisle. 

What she wanted was a friend ;—some one that she could trust. 
But she had no such friend. She could not dare to give the jewels 
up to Lord George. So tempted, would not any Corsair appropriate 
the treasure’ And if, as might be possible, she were mistaken about 
him and he was no Corsair, then would he betray her to the police ? 
She thought of all her dearest friends,—Frank Greystock, Mrs. Car- 
buncle, Lucinda, Miss Macnulty,—even of Patience Crabstick,—but 
there was no friend whom she could trust. Whatever she did she 
must do alone! She began to fear that the load of thought required 
would be more than she could bear. One thing, however, was cer- 
tain to her ;—she could not now venture to tell them all that the 


necklace was in her possession, and that the stolen box had been 
empty. 
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Thinking of all this, she went to sleep,—still holding the packet 
tight between her fingers,—and in this position was awakened at 
about ten by a knock at the door from her friend, Mrs. Carbuncle. 
Lizzie jumped out of bed, and admitted her friend, admitting also 
Patience Crabstick. ‘ You had better get up now, dear,” said Mrs. 
Carbuncle. “ We are all going to breakfast.” Lizzie declared her- 
self to be so fluttered, that she must have her breakfast up-stairs. 
No one was to wait for her. Crabstick would go down and fetch for 
her a cup of tea,—and just a morsel of something to eat. “You 
can’t be surprised that I shouldn’t be quite myself,” said Lizzie. 

Mrs. Carbuncle’s surprise did not run at all in that direction. Both 
Mrs. Carbuncle and Lord George had been astonished to find how 
well she bore her loss. Lord George gave her credit for real bravery. 
Mrs. Carbuncle suggested, in a whisper, that perhaps she regarded 
the theft as an easy way out of a lawsuit. “I suppose you know, 
George, they would have got it from her.” Then Lord George 
whistled, and, in another whisper, declared that, if the little adventure 
had all been arranged by Lady Eustace herself with the view of 
getting the better of Mr. Camperdown, his respect for that lady would 
be very greatly raised. “If,” said Lord George, “it turns out that 
she has had a couple of bravos in her pay, like an old Italian marquis, 
I shall think very highly of her indeed.” This had occurred before 
Mrs. Carbuncle came up to Lizzie’s room ;—but neither of them for 
a moment suspected that the necklace was still within the hotel. 

The box had been found, and a portion of the fragments were 
brought into the room while the party were still at breakfast. Lizzie 
was not in the room, but the news was at once taken up to her by 
Crabstick, together with a pheasant’s wing and some buttered toast. 
In a recess beneath an archway running under the railroad, not dis- 
tant from the hotel above a hundred and fifty yards, the iron box had 
been found. It had been forced open, so said the sergeant of police, 
with tools of the finest steel, peculiarly made for such purpose. The 
sergeant of police was quite sure that the thing had been done by 
London men who were at the very top of their trade. It was mani- 
fest that nothing had been spared. Every motion of the party must 
have been known to them, and probably one of the adventurers had 
travelled in the same train with them. And the very doors of the 
bedroom in the hotel had been measured by the man who had cut out 
the bolt. The sergeant of police was almost lost in admiration ;—but 
the superintendent of police, whom Lord George saw more than once, 
was discreet and silent. To the superintendent of police it was by no 
means sure that Lord George himself might not be fond of diamonds. 
Of a suspicion flying so delightfully high as this, he breathed no 
word to any one; but simply suggested that he should like to retain 
the companionship of one of the party. If Lady Eustace could dis- 
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pense with the services of the tall footman, the tall footman might be 
found useful at Carlisle. It was arranged, therefore, that the tall 
footman should remain ;—and the tall footman did remain, though 
not with his own consent. 

The whole party, including Lady Eustace herself and Patience 
Crabstick, were called upon to give their evidence to the Carlisle 
magistrates before they could proceed to London. This Lizzie did, 
having the necklace at that moment locked up in her desk at the inn. 
The diamonds were supposed to be worth ten thousand pounds. There 
was to be a lawsuit about them. She did not for a moment doubt 
that they were her property. She had been very careful about the 
diamonds because of the lawsuit. Fearing that Mr. Camperdown 
might wrest them from her possession, she had caused the iron box 
to be made. She had last seen the diamonds on the evening before 
her departure from Portray. She had then herself locked them up, 
and she now produced the key. The lock was still so far uninjured 
that the key would turn it. That was her evidence. Crabstick, with 
a good deal of reticence, supported her mistress, She had seen the 
diamonds, no doubt, but had not seen them often. She had seen them 
down at Portray; but not forever so long. Crabstick had very little 
to say about them; but the clever superintendent was by no means 
sure that Crabstick did not know more than she said. Mrs. Car- 
buncle and Lord George had also seen the diamonds at Portray. 
There was no doubt whatever as to the diamonds having been in the 
iron box ;—nor was there, said Lord George, any doubt but that this 
special necklace had acquired so much public notice from the fact of 
the threatened lawsuit, as might make its circumstances and value 
known to London thieves. The tall footman was not examined ; but 
was detained by the police under a remand given by the magistrates. 

Much information as to what had been done oozed out in spite of 
the precautions of the discreet superintendent. The wires had been 
put into operation in every direction, and it had been discovered that 
one man whom nobody knew had left the down mail train at Annan, 
and another at Dumfries. These men had taken tickets by the train 
leaving Carlisle between four and five a.m., and were supposed to 
have been the two thieves. It had been nearly seven before the theft 
had been discovered, and by that time not only had the men reached 
the towns named, but had had time to make their way back again or 
farther on into Scotland. At any rate, for the present, all trace of 
them was lost. The sergeant of police did not doubt but that one of 
these men was making his way up to London with the necklace in 
his pocket. This was told to Lizzie by Lord George; and though 
she was awe-struck by the danger of her situation, she nevertheless 
did feel some satisfaction in remembering that she and she only held 
the key of the mystery. And then as to those poor thieves! What 
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must have been their consternation when they found, after all the 
labour and perils of the night, that the box contained no diamonds, — 
that the treasure was not there, and that they were nevertheless 
bound to save themselves by flight and stratagem from the hands of 
the police! Lizzie, as she thought of this, almost pitied the poor 
thieves. What a consternation there would be among the Camper- 
downs and Garnetts, among the Mopuses and Benjamins, when the 
news was heard in London! Lizzie almost enjoyed it. As her mind 
went on making fresh schemes on the subject, a morbid desire of 
increasing the mystery took possession of her. She was quite sure 
that nobody knew her secret, and that nobody as yet could even 
guess it. There was great danger, but there might be delight 
and even profit if she could safely dispose of the jewels before 
suspicion against herself should be aroused. She could understand 
that a rumour should get to the police that the box had been empty, 
even if the thieves were not taken; but such rumour would avail 
nothing if she could only dispose of the diamonds. As she first 
thought of all this, the only plan hitherto suggested to herself would 
require her immediate return to Portray. If she were at Portray 
she could find a spot where she could bury the necklace. But she 
was obliged to allow herself now to be hurried up to London. When 
she got into the train the little parcel was in her desk, and the key 
of her desk was fastened round her neck. 

They had secured a department for themselves from Carlisle to 
London, and of course filled four seats. ‘‘ As I am alive,” said Lord 
George, as soon as the train had left the station, “ that head police- 
man thinks that I am the thief!” Mrs. Carbuncle laughed. Lizzie 
protested that this was absurd. Lucinda declared that such a 
suspicion would be vastly amusing. ‘It’s a fact,” continued Lord 
George. “TI can see it in the fellow’s eye, and I feel it to be a com- 
pliment. They are so very ’cute that they delight in suspicions. I 
remember when the altar-plate was stolen from Barchester Cathedral 
some years ago, a splendid idea occurred to one of the police, that 
the Bishop had taken it!” 

“ Really?” asked Lizzie. 

“Oh, yes;—really. I don’t doubt but that there is already a 
belief in some of their minds that you have stolen your own 
diamonds for the sake of getting the better of Mr. Camperdown.” 

« But what could I do with them if I had?” asked Lizzie. 

“Sell them, of course. There is always a market for such goods.”’ 

“ But who would buy them ?” 

“If you have been so clever, Lady Eustace, [’ll find a purchaser for 
them. One would have to goa good distance to do it,—and there 
would be some expense. But the thing could be done. Vienna, I 
should think would be about the place.” 

VOL, XI. N.S. 3c 
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“Very well, then,” said Lizzie. ‘You won’t be surprised if I 
ask you to take the journey for me.” Then they all laughed, and 
were very much amused. It was quite agreed among them that 
Lizzie bore her loss very well. 

“‘T shouldn’t care the least for losing them,” said Lizzie,—* only 
that Florian gave them tome. They have been such a vexation to 
me that to be without them will be a comfort.” Her desk had been 
brought into the carriage and was now used as a footstool in the 
place of the box which was gone. 

They arrived at Mrs. Carbuncle’s house in Hertford Street quite 
late, between ten and eleven ;—but a note had been sent from Lizzie 
to her cousin Frank’s address from the Euston Square station by a 
commissionaire. Indeed, two notes were sent,—one to the House of 
Commons, and the other to the Grosvenor Hotel. ‘“ My necklace 
has been stolen. Come to me early to-morrow at Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
house, No. —, Hertford Street.” And he did come,—before Lizzie 
was up. Crabstick brought her mistress word that Mr. Greystock 
was in the parlour soon after nine o’clock. Lizzie again hurried on 
her clothes so that she might see her cousin, taking care as she did 
so that though her toilet might betray haste, it should not be other 
than charming. And as she dressed she endeavoured to come to 
some conclusion. Would it not be best for her that she should tell 
everything to her cousin, and throw herself upon his mercy, trusting 
to his ingenuity to extricate her from her difficulties? She had been 
thinking of her position almost through the entire night, and had 
remembered that at Carlisle she had committed perjury. She had 
sworn that the diamonds had been left by her in the box. And 
should they be found with her it might be that they would put her 
in gaol for stealing them. Little mercy could she expect from Mr. 
Camperdown should she fall into that gentleman’s hands! But 
Frank, if she would even yet tell him everything honestly, might 
probably save her. 

‘What is this about the diamonds?” he asked as soon as he saw 
her. She had flown almost into his arms as though carried there by 
the excitement of the moment. ‘You don’t really mean that they 
have been stolen ?” 

“T do, Frank.” 

“On the journey ?” 

“ Yes, Frank ;—at the inn at Carlisle.” 

“ Box and all?”’ Then she told him the whole story ;—not the 
true story, but the story as it was believed by all the world. She 
found it to be impossible to tell him the true story. ‘“ And the box 
was broken open, and left in the street ? ” 

“Under an archway,” said Lizzie. 

“ And what do the police think ? ” 
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“TI don’t know what they think. Lord George says that they 
believe he is the thief.” 

“ He knew of them,” said Frank, as though he imagined that the 
suggestion was not altogether absurd. 

“Oh, yes ;—he knew of them.” 

‘** And what is to be done ?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve sent for you to tell me.” Then Frank 
averred that information should be immediately given to Mr. 
Camperdown. He would himself call on Mr. Camperdown, and would 
also see the head of the police. He did not doubt but that all the 
circumstances were already known in London at the police office ;— 
but it might be well that he should see the officer. He was 
acquainted with the gentleman, and might perhaps learn something. 
Lizzie at once acceded, and Frank went direct to Mr. Camperdown’s 
offices. “If I had lost ten thousand pounds in that way,” said Mrs. 
Carbuncle, ‘I think I should have broken my heart.” Lizzie felt 
that her heart was bursting rather than being broken, because the 
ten thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds was not really lost. 


CuHarrer XLVI. 
LUCY MORRIS IN BROOK STREET. 


Lucy Morris went to Lady Linlithgow early in October, and was 
still with Lady Linlithgow when Lizzie Eustace returned to London 
in January. During these three months she certainly had not been 
happy. In the first place, she had not once seen her lover. This 
had aroused no anger or suspicion in her bosom against him, because 
the old countess had told her that she would have no lover come to 
the house, and that, above all, she would not allow a young man 
with whom she herself was connected to come in that guise to her 
companion. “From all I hear,” said Lady Linlithgow, “it’s not at 
all likely to be a match ;—and at any rate it can’t go on here.” 
Lucy thought she would be doing no more than standing up 
properly for her lover by asserting her conviction that it would be a 
match ;—and she did assert it bravely ; but she made no petition for 
his presence, and bore that trouble bravely. In the next place Frank 
was not a satisfactory correspondent. He did write to her occa- 
sionally ;—and he wrote also to the old countess immediately on his 
return to town from Bobsborough a letter which was intended as an 
answer to that which she had written to Mrs. Greystock. What was 
said in that letter Lucy never knew ;—but she did know that Frank’s 
few letters tc herself were not full and hearty,—were not such 
3c 2 
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thorough-going love-letters as lovers write to each other when they 
feel unlimited satisfaction in the work. She excused him,—telling 
herself that he was overworked, that with his double trade of 
legislator and lawyer he could hardly be expected to write letters,— 
that men, in respect of letter-writing, are not as women are, and the 
like; but still there grew at her heart a little weed of care, which 
from week to week spread its noxious, heavy-scented leaves, and 
robbed her of her joyousness. To be loved by her lover, and to feel 
that she was his,—to have a lover of her own to whom she could 
thoroughly devote herself,—to be conscious that she was one of those 
happy women in the world who find a mate worthy of worship as well 
as love,—this to her was so great a joy that even the sadness of her 
present position could not utterly depress her. From day to day she 
assured herself that she did not doubt and would not doubt,—that 
there was no cause for doubt ;—that she would herself be base were 
she to admit any shadow of suspicion. But yet his absence,—and 
the shortness of those little notes, which came perhaps once a fort- 
night, did tell upon her in opposition to her own convictions. Hack 
note as it came was answered,—instantly ; but she would not write 
except when the notes came. She would not seem to reproach him 
by writing oftener than he wrote. When he had given her so much, 
and she had nothing but her confidence to give in return, would she 
stint him in that? There can be no love, she said, without 
confidence, and it was the pride of her heart to love him. 

The circumstances of her present life were desperately weary to 
her. She could hardly understand why it was that Lady Linlithgow 
should desire her presence. She was required to do nothing. She 
had no duties to perform, and, as it seemed to her, was of no use to 
any one. The countess would not even allow her to be of ordinary 
service in the house. Lady Linlithgow, as she had said of herself, 
poked her own fires, carved her own meat, lit her own candles, 
opened and shut the doors for herself, wrote her own letters,—and 
did not even like to have books read to her. She simply chose to 
have some one sitting with her to whom she could speak and make 
little cross-grained, sarcastic, and ill-natured remarks. There was 
no company at the house in Brook Street, and when the countess 
herself went out, she went out alone. Even when she had a cab to 
go shopping, or to make calls, she rarely asked Lucy to go with her, 
—and was benevolent chiefly in this,—that if Lucy chose to walk 
round the square or as far as the park, her ladyship’s maid was 
allowed to accompany her for protection. Poor Lucy often told her- 
self that such a life would be unbearable,—were it not for the 
supreme satisfaction she had in remembering her lover. And then 
the arrangement had been made only for six months. She did not 
feel quite assured of her fate at the end of those six months, but she 
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believed that there would come to her a residence in a sort of outer 
garden to that sweet Elysium in which she was to pass her life. The 
Elysium would be Frank’s house; and the outer garden was the 
deanery at Bobsborough. 

Twice during the three months Lady Fawn, with two of the girls, 
came to call upon her. On the first occasion she was unluckily out, 
taking advantage of the protection of her ladyship’s maid in getting 
a little air. Lady Linlithgow had also been away, and Lady Fawn 
had seen no one. Afterwards, both Lucy and her ladyship were 
found at home, and Lady Fawn was full of graciousness and affec- 
tion. ‘I daresay you’ve got something to say to each other,” said 
Lady Linlithgow, “and I’ll go away.” 

“ Pray don’t let us disturb you,” said Lady Fawn. 

“ You’d only abuse me if I didn’t,” said Lady Linlithgow. 

As soon as she was gone Lucy rushed into her friend’s arms. “It 
is 80 nice to see you again.” 

“Yes, my dear, isn’t it? I did come before, you know.” 

“You have been so good tome! ‘To see you again is like the 
violets and primroses.” She was crouching close to Lady Fawn, 
with her hand in that of her friend Lydia. “I haven’t a word to 
say against Lady Linlithgow, but it is like winter here, after dear 
Richmond.” 

“ Well ;—we think we’re prettier at Richmond,” said Lady Fawn. 

“There were such hundreds of things to do there,” said Lucy. 
« After all, what a comfort it is to have things to do!” 

“Why did you come away?” said Lydia. 

“Oh, I was obliged. You mustn’t scold me now that you have 
come to see me.” 

There were a hundred things to be said about Fawn Court and the 
children, and a hundred more things about Lady Linlithgow and 
Brook Street. Then, at last, Lady Fawn asked the one important 
question. ‘And now, my dear, what about Mr. Greystock ?” 

“ Oh,—I don’t know ;—nothing particular, Lady Fawn. It’s just 
as it was, and I am—dquite satisfied.” 

“You see him sometimes ?” 

“No, never. I have not seen him since the last time he came 
down to Richmond. Lady Linlithgow doesn’t allow—followers.”’ 
There was a pleasant little sparkle of laughter in Lucy’s eye as she 
said this, which would have told to any bystander the whole story of 
the affection which existed between her and Lady Fawn. 

“ That’s very ill-natured,” said Lydia. 

« And he’s a sort of cousin too,” said Lady Fawn. 

“ That’s just the reason why,” said Lucy, explaining. “ Of course, 
Lady Linlithgow thinks that her sister’s son can do better than 
marry her companion. It’s a matter of course she should think so. 
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What I am most afraid of is that the dean and Mrs. Greystock 
should think so too.” 

No doubt the dean and Mrs. Greystock would think so :—Lady 
Fawn was very sure of that. Lady Fawn was one of the best women 
breathing,—unselfish, motherly, affectionate, appreciative, and never 
happy unless she was doing good to somebody. It was her nature 
to be soft, and kind, and beneficent. But she knew very well that if 
she had had a son,—a second son,—situated as was Frank Grey- 
stock, she would not wish him to marry a girl without a penny, who. 
was forced to earn her bread by being a governess. The sacrifice on 
Mr. Greystock’s part would, in her estimation, be so great, that she 
did not believe that it would be made. Woman-like, she regarded 
the man as being so much more important than the woman, that she 
could not think that Frank Greystock would devote himself simply to 
such a oneas Lucy Morris. Had Lady Fawn been asked which was the 
better creature of the two, her late governess or the rising barrister 
who had declared himself to be that governess’s lover, she would 
have said that no man could be better than Lucy. She knew Lucy’s 
worth and goodness so well that she was ready herself to do any act 
of friendship on behalf of one so sweet and excellent. For herself 
and her girls Lucy was a companion and friend in every way satis- 
factory. But was it probable that a man of the world, such as was 
Frank Greystock, a rising man, a member of Parliament, one who, 
as everybody knew, was especially in want of money,—was it pro- 
bable that such a man as this would make her his wife just because 
she was good, and worthy, and sweet-natured ? No doubt the mam 
had said that he would do so,—and Lady Fawn’s fears betrayed on 
her ladyship’s part a very bad opinion of men in general. It may 
seem to be a paradox to assert that such bad opinion sprung from the 
high idea which she entertained of the importance of men in general ; 
—but it was so. She had but one son, and of all her children he 
was the least worthy; but he was more important to her than all 
her daughters. Between her own girls and Lucy she hardly made 
any difference ;—but when her son had chosen to quarrel with Lucy, 
it had been necessary to send Lucy to eat her meals up-stairs. She 
could not believe that Mr. Greystock should think so much of such 
a little girl as to marry her. Mr. Greystock would no doubt behave 
very badly in not doing so ;—but then men do so often behave very 
badly! And at the bottom of her heart she almost thought that 
they might be excused for doing so. According to her view of 
things, a man out in the world had so many things to think of, and 
was so very important, that he could hardly be expected to act at all 
times with truth and sincerity. 

Lucy had suggested that the dean and Mrs. Greystock would 
dislike the marriage, and upon that hint Lady Fawn spoke. 
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“ Nothing is settled, I suppose, as to where you are to go when the 
six months are over ?” 

“Nothing as yet, Lady Fawn.” 

“They haven’t asked you to go to Bobsborough ?” 

Lucy would have given the world not to blush as she answered, 
but she did blush. “ Nothing is fixed, Lady Fawn.” 

“Something should be fixed, Lucy. It should be settled by this 
time ;—shouldn’t it, dear? What will you do without a home, if at 
the end of the six months Lady Linlithgow should say that she 
doesn’t want you any more ?” 

Lucy certainly did not look forward to a condition in which Lady 
Linlithgow should be the arbitress of her destiny. The idea of 
staying with the countess was almost as bad to her as that of find- 
ing herself altogether homeless. She was still blushing, feeling her- 
self to be hot and embarrassed. But Lady Fawn sat, waiting for 
an answer. To Lucy there was only one answer possible. “I will 
ask Mr. Greystock what I am to do.” Lady Fawn shook her head. 
“You don’t believe in Mr. Greystock, Lady Fawn; but I do.” 

“ My darling girl,” said her ladyship, making the special speech 
for the sake of making which she had travelled up from Richmond, 
—‘“it is not exactly a question of belief, but one of common pru- 
dence. No girl should allow herself to depend on a man before 
she is married to him. By doing so she will be apt to lose even 
his respect.” 

“‘T didn’t mean for money, 
eyes full of tears. 

“She should not be in any respect at his disposal till he has bound 
himself to her at the altar. You may believe me, Lucy, when I tell 
you so. It is only because I love you so that I say so.” 

“ T know that, Lady Fawn.” 

“When your time here is over, just put up your things and come 
back to Richmond. You need fear nothing with us. Frederic quite 
liked your way of parting with him at last, and all that little affair 
is forgotten. At Fawn Court you'll be safe; and you shall be 
happy too, if we can make you happy. It’s the proper place 
for you.” 

“Of course you'll come,” said Diana Fawn. 

“You'll be the worst little thing in the world if you don’t,” 
said Lydia. ‘“ We don’t know what to do without you. Do we, 
mamma ?”’ 

“‘ Lucy will please us all by coming back to her old home,” said 
Lady Fawn. The tears were now streaming down Lucy’s face, so 
that she was hardly able to say a word in answer to all this kindness. 
And she did not know what word to say. Were she to accept the 
offer made to her, and acknowledge that she could do nothing better 


? 


said Lucy, hotter than ever, with her 
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than creep back under her old friend’s wing,—would she not thereby 
be showing that she doubted her lover? And yet she could not go 
to the dean’s house unless the dean and his wife were pleased to take 
her; and, suspecting as she did, that they would not be pleased, 
would it become her to throw upon her lover the burthen of finding 
for her a home with people who did not want her? Had she been 
welcome at Bobsborough, Mrs. Greystock would surely have so told 
her before this. ‘“ You needn’t say a word, my dear,” said Lady 
Fawn. “ You'll come, and there’s an end of it.” 

“ But you don’t want me any more,” said Lucy, from amidst her 
sobs. 

“ That’s just all that you know about it,” said Lydia. ‘“ We do 
want you,—more than anything.” 

“‘T wonder whether I may come in now,” said Lady Linlithgow, 
entering the room. As it was the countess’s own drawing-room, as 
it was now mid-winter, and as the fire in the dining-room had been 
allowed, as was usual, to sink almost to two hot coals, the request 
was not unreasonable. Lady Fawn was profuse in her thanks, and 
immediately began to account for Lucy’s tears, pleading their dear 
friendship, and their long absence, and poor Lucy’s emotional state 
of mind. Then she took her leave, and Lucy, as soon as she had 
been kissed by her friends outside the drawing-room door, took 
herself to her bedroom, and finished her tears in the cold. 

“‘ Have you heard the news?” said Lady Linlithgow to her com- 
panion about a month after this. Lady Linlithgow had been out, 
and asked the question immediately on her return. Lucy, of course, 
had heard no news. “ Lizzie Eustace has just come back to London, 
and has had all her jewels stolen on the road.” 

“The diamonds?” asked Lucy, with amaze. 

“ Yes,—the Eustace diamonds! And they didn’t belong to her 
any more than they did to you. They’ve been taken, anyway; and 
from what I hear I shouldn’t be at all surprised if she had arranged 
the whole matter herself.” 

“ Arranged that they should be stolen ?” 

“Just that, my dear. It would be the very thing for Lizzie 
:ustace to do. She’s clever enough for anything.” 

“ But, Lady Linlithgow——” 

“T know all about that. Of course, it would be very wicked, and 
if it were found out she’d be put in the dock and tried for her life. 
It is just what I expect she’ll come to some of these days. She has 
gone and got up a friendship with some disreputable people, and was 
travelling with them. There was a man who calls himself Lord 
George de Bruce Carruthers. I know him, and can remember when 
he was errand-boy to a disreputable lawyer at Aberdeen.” This 
assertion was a falsehood on the part of the countess; Lord George 
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had never been an errand-boy, and the Aberdeen lawyer,—as pro- 
vincial Scotch lawyers go,—had been by no means disreputable. 
“ T’m told that the police think that he has got them.” 

“‘ How very dreadful !” 

“ Yes ;— it’s dreadful enough. At any rate, men got into Lizzie’s 
room at night and took away the iron box and diamonds and all. It 
may be she was asleep at the time ;—but she’s one of those who pretty 
nearly always sleep with one eye open.” 

“‘She can’t be so bad as that, Lady Linlithgow.” 

“Perhaps not. We shall see. They had just begun a lawsuit 
about the diamonds,—to get them back. And then all at once,— 
they’re stolen. It looks what the men call—fishy. I’m told that all 
the police in London are up about it.” 

On the very next day who should come to Brook Street, but Lizzie 
Eustace herself. She and her aunt had quarrelled, and they hated 
each other ;—but the old woman had called upon Lizzie, advising her, 
us the reader will perhaps remember, to give up the diamonds, and 
now Lizzie returned the visit. ‘So you’re here, installed in poor Mac- 
nulty’s place,” began Lizzie to her old friend, the countess at the 
moment being out of the room. 

“Tam staying with your aunt for a few months,—as her com- 
panion. Is it true, Lizzie, that all your diamonds have been stolen ?” 
Lizzie gave an account of the robbery, true in every respect, except 
in regard to the contents of the box. Poor Lizzie had been wronged 
in that matter by the countess, for the robbery had been quite 
genuine. The man had opened her room and taken her box, and 
she had slept through it all. And then the broken box had been 
found, and was in the hands of the police, and was evidence of the 
fact. 

“ People seem to think it possible,” said Lizzie, “ that Mr. Camper- 
down the lawyer arranged it all.” As this suggestion was being made 
Lady Linlithgow came in, and then Lizzie repeated the whole story 
of the robbery. Though the aunt and niece were open and declared 
enemies, the present circumstances were so peculiar and full of interest 
that conversation, for a time almost amicable, took place between 
them. ‘ As the diamonds were so valuable, I thought it right, Aunt 
Susanna, to come and tell you myself.” 

“Tt’s very good of you, but I’d heard it already. I was telling 
Miss Morris yesterday what very odd things there are being said 
about it.” 

“Weren’t you very much frightened ?” asked Lucy. 

“You see, my child, I knew nothing about it till it was all over. 
The man cut the bit out of the door in the most beautiful way, 
without my ever hearing the least sound of the saw.” 

“And you that sleep so light,” said the countess. 
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“ They say that perhaps something was put into the wine at dinner 
to make me sleep.” 

“ Ah,” ejaculated the countess, who did not for a moment give up 
her own erroneous suspicion ;—“ very likely.” 

« And they do say these people can do things without making the 
slightest tittle of noise. At any rate, the box was gone.” 

“ And the diamonds ?” asked Lucy. 

“Oh yes ;—of course. And now there is such a fuss about it! 
The police keep on coming to me almost every day.” 

“ And what do the police think ?” asked Lady Linlithgow. “I’m 
told that they have their suspicions.” 

“ No doubt they have their suspicions,” said Lizzic. 

“ You travelled up with friends, I suppose.” 

“Oh yes,—with Lord George de Bruce Carruthers; and with 
Mrs. Carbuncle,—who is my particular friend, and with Lucinda 
Roanoke, who is just going to be married to Sir Griffin Tewett. We 
were quite a large party.” 

“ And Macnulty ?” 

“No. I left Miss Macnulty at Portray with my darling. They 
thought he had better remain a little longer in Scotland.” 

“« Ah yes ;—perhaps Lord George de Bruce Carruthers does not 
care for babies. I can easily believe that. I wish Macnulty had 
been with you.” 

“Why do you wish that ’” said Lizzie, who already was beginning 
to feel that the countess intended, as usual, to make herself dis- 
agreeable. 


“‘She’s a stupid, dull, pig-headed creature; but one can believe 
what she says.” 

“ And don’t you believe what I say ?”” demanded Lizzie. 

“It’s all true, no doubt, that the diamonds are gone.”’ 

“* Indeed it is.” 


“But I don’t know much about Lord George de Bruce Car- 
ruthers.”” 

“ He’s the brother of a marquis, anyway,” said Lizzie, who thought 
that she might thus best answer the mother of a Scotch earl. 

“‘T remember when he was plain George Carruthers, running about 
the streets of Aberdeen, and it was well with him when his shoes 
weren’t broken at the toes and down at heel. He earned his bread 
then, such as it was; nobody knows how he gets it now. Why does 
he call himself de Bruce, I wonder.” 

“Because his godfathers and godmothers gave him that name 
when he was made a child of Christ, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven,” said Lizzie, ever so pertly. 

“‘T don’t believe a bit of it.” 

“T wasn’t there to see, Aunt Susanna; and therefore I can’t swear 
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to it. That’s his name in all the peerages, and I suppose they ought 
to know.” 

“ And what does Lord George de Bruce say about the diamonds ?” 

Now it had come to pass that Lady Eustace herself did not feel 
altogether sure that Lord George had not had a hand in this robbery. 
It would have been a trick worthy of a genuine Corsair to arrange 
and carry out such a scheme for the appropriation of so rich a spoil. 
A watch or a brooch would, of course, be beneath the notice of a 
good genuine Corsair,—of a Corsair who was written down in the 
peerage as a marquis’s brother ;—but diamonds worth ten thousand 
pounds are not to be had every day. A Corsair must live, and if not 
by plunder rich as that,—how then? If Lord George had concocted 
this little scheme, he would naturally be ignorant of the true event 
of the robbery till he should meet the humble executors of his design, 
and would, as Lizzie thought, have remained unaware of the truth 
till his arrival in London. That he had been ignorant of the truth 
during the journey was evident to her. But they had now been 
three days in London, during which she had seen him once. At that 
interview he had been sullen, and almost cross,;—and had said next 
to nothing about the robbery. He made but one remark about it. 
“T have told the chief man here,” he said, “that I shall be ready to 
give any evidence in my power when called upon. Till then I shall 
take no further steps in the matter. I have been asked questions 
that should not have been asked.” In saying this he had used a 
tone which prevented further conversation on the subject, but Lizzie, 
as she thought of it all, remembered his jocular remark, made in the 
railway carriage, as to the suspicion which had already been expressed 
on the matter in regard to himself. If he had been the perpetrator, 
and had then found he had only stolen the box, how wonderful 
would be the mystery! ‘He hasn’t got anything to say,” replied 
Lizzie to the question of the countess. 

“ And who is your Mrs. Carbuncle ?” asked the old woman. 

“ A particular friend of mine with whom I am staying at present. 
You don’t go about a great deal, Aunt Linlithgow, but surely you 
must have met Mrs. Carbuncle.” 

“T’m an ignorant old woman, no doubt. My dear, I’m not at all 
surprised at your losing your diamonds. ‘The pity is that they 
weren’t your own.” 

«They were my own.” 

“The loss will fall on you, no doubt, because the Eustace people 
will make you pay for them. You will have to give up half your 
jointure for your life. That’s what it will come to. To think of your 
travelling about with those things in a box !” 

“They were my own, and I had a right to do what I liked with 
them. Nobody accuses you of taking them.” 
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“That’s quite true. Nobody will accuse me. I suppose Lord 
George has left England for the benefit of his health. It would not 
at all surprise me if I were to hear that Mrs. Carbuncle had followed 
him ;—not in the least.” 

“You're just like yourself, Aunt Susanna,” said Lizzie, getting 
up and taking her leave. ‘ Good-bye, Lucy,—I hope you’re happy 
and comfortable here. Do you ever see a certain friend of ours 
now ?” 

“Tf you mean Mr. Greystock, I haven’t seen him since I left 
Fawn Court,” said Lucy with dignity. 

When Lizzie was gone, Lady Linlithgow spoke her mind freely 
about her niece. ‘Tizzie Eustace won’t come to any good. When 
I heard that she was engaged to that prig, Lord Fawn, I had some 
hopes that she might be kept out of harm. That’s all over, of course. 
When he heard about the necklace he wasn’t going to put his neck 
into that scrape. But now she’s getting among such a set that 
nothing can save her. She has taken to hunting, and rides about 
the country like a mad woman.” 

“A great many ladies hunt,” said Lucy. 

“ And she’s got hold of this Lord George, and of that horrid 
American woman that nobody knows anything about. They’ve got 
the diamonds between them, I don’t doubt. I'll bet you sixpence 
that the police find out all about it, and that there is some terrible 
scandal. The diamonds were no more hers than they were mine, and 
she’ll be made to pay for them.” 

The necklace, the meanwhile, was still locked up in Lizzie’s desk, 
—with a patent Bramah key,—in Mrs. Carbuncle’s house, and was 
a terrible trouble to our unhappy friend. 


Cuarrer XLVII. 
MATCHING PRIORY. 


Brrorr the end of January everybody in London had heard of the 
great robbery at Carlisle,—and most people had heard also that there 
was something very peculiar in the matter,— something more than a 
robbery. Various rumours were afloat. It had become widely known 
that the diamonds were to be the subject of litigation between the 
young widow and the trustees of the Eustace estate; and it was 
known also that Lord Fawn had engaged himself to marry the 
widow, and had then retreated from his engagement simply on 
account of this litigation. There were strong parties formed in the 
matter,—whom we may call Lizzicites and anti-Lizzieites. The 
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Lizzieites were of opinion that poor Lady Eustace was being very 
ill-treated ;—that the diamonds did probably belong to her, and that 
Lord Fawn, at any rate, clearly ought to be her own. It was worthy 
of remark that these Lizzieites were all of them Conservatives. 
Frank Greystock had probably set the party on foot ;—and it was 
natural that political opponents should believe that a noble young 
Under-Secretary of State on the liberal side,—such as Lord Fawn, 
had misbehaved himself. When the matter at last became of such 
importance as to demand leading articles in the newspapers, those 
journals which had devoted themselves to upholding the conservative 
politicians of the day were very heavy indeed upon Lord Fawn. The 
whole force of the Government, however, was anti-Lizzicite ; and as 
the controversy advanced, every good Liberal became aware that 
there was nothing so wicked, so rapacious, so bold, or so cunning but 
that Lady Eustace might have done it, or caused it to be done, with- 
out delay, without difficulty, and without scruple. Lady Glencora 
Palliser for a while endeavoured to defend Lizzie in liberal circles,— 
from generosity rather than from any real belief, and instigated, 
perhaps, by a feeling that any woman in society who was capable of 
doing anything extraordinary ought to be defended. But even Lady 
Glencora was forced to abandon her generosity, and to confess, on 
behalf of her party, that Lizzie Eustace was a very wicked young 
woman, indeed. All this, no doubt, grew out of the diamonds, and 
chiefly arose from the robbery; but there had been enough of 
notoriety attached to Lizzie before the affair at Carlisle to make 
people fancy that they had understood her character long before 
that. 

The party assembled at Matching Priory, a country house belong- 
ing to Mr. Palliser in which Lady Glencora took much delight, was 
not large, because Mr. Palliser’s uncle, the Duke of Omnium, who 
was with them, was now a very old man, and one who did not like 
very large gatherings of people. Lord and Lady Chiltern were 
there,—that Lord Chiltern who had been known so long and so well 
in the hunting-counties of England, and that Lady Chiltern who 
had been so popular in London as the beautiful Violet Effingham ; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Grey were there, very particular friends of 
Mr. Palliser’s. Mr. Grey was now sitting for the borough of Silver- 
bridge, in which the Duke of Omnium was still presumed to have a 
controlling influence, in spite of all Reform bills, and Mrs. Grey was 
in some distant way connected with Lady Glencora. And Madame 
Max Goesler was there,—a lady whose society was still much affected 
by the old duke; and Mr. and Mrs. Bonteen,—who had been brought 
there, not, perhaps, altogether because they were greatly loved, but 
in order that the gentleman’s services might be made available by 
Mr. Palliser in reference to some great reform about to be introduced 
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in monetary matters. Mr. Palliser, who was now Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was intending to alter the value of the penny. Unless 
the work should be too much for him, and he should die before he 
had accomplished the self-imposed task, the future penny was to be 
made, under his auspices, to contain five farthings, and the shilling 
ten pennies. It was thought that if this could be accomplished, the 
arithmetic of the whole world would be so simplified that hence- 
forward the name of Palliser would be blessed by all school-boys, 
clerks, shopkeepers, and financiers. But the difficulties were so great 
that Mr. Palliser’s hair was already grey from toil, and his shoulders 
bent by the burthen imposed upon them. Mr. Bonteen, with two 
private secretaries from the Treasury, was now at Matching to assist 
Mr. Palliser ;—and it was thought that both Mr. and Mrs. Bonteen 
were near to madness under the pressure of the five-farthing penny. 
Mr. Bonteen had remarked to many of his political friends that those 
two extra farthings that could not be made to go into the shilling 
would put him into his cold grave before the world would know 
what he had done,—or had rewarded him for it with a handle to 
his name, and a pension. Lord Fawn was also at Matching,—a 
suggestion having been made to Lady Glencora by some leading 
Liberals that he should be supported in his difficulties by her 
hospitality. 

The mind of Mr. Palliser himself was too deeply engaged to admit 
of its being interested in the great necklace affair; but, of all the 
others assembled, there was not one who did not listen anxiously for 
news on the subject. As regarded the old duke, it had been found to 
be quite a godsend; and from post to post as the facts reached 
Matching they were communicated to him. And, indeed, there were 
some there who would not wait for the post, but had the news about 
poor Lizzie’s diamonds down by the wires. The matter was of the 
greatest moment to Lord Fawn, and Lady Glencora was, perhaps, 
justified, on his behalf, in demanding a preference for her affairs over 
the messages which were continually passing between Matching and 
the Treasury respecting those two ill-conditioned farthings. 

“ Duke,” she said, entering rather abruptly the small warm luxu- 
rious room in which her husband’s uncle was passing his morning, 
“ duke, they say now that after all the diamonds were not in the box 
when it was taken out of the room at Carlisle.” The duke was re- 
clining in an easy-chair, with his head leaning forward on his breast, 
and Madame Goesler was reading to him. It was now three o’clock, 
and the old man had been brought down to this room after his break- 
fast. Madame Goesler was reading the last famous new novel, and 
the duke was dozing. That, probably, was the fault neither of the 
reader nor of the novelist; as the duke was wont to doze in these 
days. But Lady Glencora’s tidings awakened him completely. She 
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had the telegram in her hand,—so that he could perceive that the 
very latest news was brought to him. 

“The diamonds not in the box!” he said,—pushing his head a 
little more forward in his eagerness, and sitting with the extended 
fingers of his two hands touching each other. 

“Barrington Erle says that Major Mackintosh is almost sure the 
diamonds were not there.”” Major Mackintosh was an officer very high 
in the police force, whom everybody trusted implicitly, and as to whom 
the outward world believed that he could discover the perpetrators of 
any iniquity, if he would only take the trouble to look into it. Such 
was the pressing nature of his duties that he found himself compelled 
in one way or another to give up about sixteen hours a day to them ;— 
but the outer world accused him of idleness. There was nothing he 
couldn’t find out ;—only he would not give himself the trouble to 
find out all the things that happened. ‘Two or three newspapers had 
already been very hard upon him in regard to the Eustace diamonds. 
Such a mystery as that, they said, he ought to have unravelled long 
ago. That he had not unravelled it yet was quite certain. 

“The diamonds not in the box!” said the duke. 

‘‘ Then she must have known it,” said Madame Goesler. 

“That doesn’t quite follow, Madame Max,” said Lady Glencora. 

‘“‘ But why shouldn’t the diamonds have been in the box ?” asked 
the duke. As this was the first intimation given to Lady Glencora of 
any suspicion that the diamonds had not been taken with the box, 
and as this had been received by telegraph, she could not answer the 
duke’s question with any clear exposition of her own. She put up 
her hands and shook her head. ‘ What does Plantagenet think about 
it ?” asked the duke. Plantagenet Palliser was the full name of the 
duke’s nephew and heir. The duke’s mind was evidently much 
disturbed. 

“ He doesn’t think that either the box or the diamonds were ever 
worth five farthings,” said Lady Glencora. 

‘“‘The diamonds not in the box!” repeated the duke. ‘‘ Madame Max, 
do you believe that the diamonds were not in the box?’ Madame 
Goesler shrugged her shoulders and made no answer; but the 
shrugging of her shoulders was quite satisfactory to the duke, who 
always thought that Madame Goesler did everything better than 
anybody else. Lady Glencora stayed with her uncle for the best 
part of an hour, and every word spoken was devoted to Lizzie and 
her necklace; but as this new idea had been broached, and as they 
had no other information than that conveyed in the telegram, very 
little light could be thrown upon it. But on the next morning there 
came a letter from Barrington Erle to Lady Glencora, which told so 
much, and hinted so much more, that it will be well to give it to the 
reader. 
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‘Travellers’, 29th Jan., 186— 
“My pear Lapy GLEeNcora, 

“T hope you got my telegram yesterday. I had just seen 
Mackintosh,—on whose behalf, however, I must say that he told me 
as little as he possibly could. It is leaking out, however, on every 
side, that the police believe that when the box was taken out of the 
room at Carlisle, the diamonds were not in it. As far as I can learn, 
they ground this suspicion on the fact that they cannot trace the 
stones. They say that, if such a lot of diamonds had been through the 
thieves’ market in London, they would have left some track behind 
them. As far as I can judge, Mackintosh thinks that Lord George 
has them, but that her ladyship gave them to him; and that this 
little game of the robbery at Carlisle was planned to put John 
Eustace and the lawyers off the scent. If it should turn out that the 
box was opened before it left Portray, that the door of her ladyship’s 
room was cut by her ladyship’s self, or by his lordship with her lady-. 
ship’s aid, and that the fragments of the box were carried out of the 
hotel by his lordship in person, it will altogether have been so 
delightful a plot, that all concerned in it ought to be canonised,—-or, 
at least, allowed to keep their plunder. One of the old detectives told 
me that the opening of the box under the arch of the railway, in an 
exposed place, could hardly have been executed so neatly as was 
done ;—that no thief so situated would have given the time neces- 
sary to it; and that, if there had been thieves at all at work, they 
would have been traced. Against this, there is the certain fact,—as 
I have heard from various men engaged in the inquiry,—that certain 
persons among the community of thieves are very much at logger- 
heads with each other,—the higher, or creative department in 
thiefdom, accusing the lower or mechanical department with gross 
treachery in having appropriated to its own sole profit plunder, for the 
taking of which it had undertaken to receive a certain stipulated 
price. But then it may be the case that his lordship and her lady- 
ship have set such a rumour abroad for the sale of putting the police 
off the scent. Upon the whole, the little mystery is quite delightful ; 
and has put the ballot, and poor Mr. Palliser’s five-farthinged penny, 
quite out of joint. Nobody now cares for anything except the 
Eustace diamonds. Lord George, I am told, has offered to fight 
everybody or anybody, beginning with Lord Fawn, and ending with 
Major Mackintosh. Should he be innocent, which, of course, is 
possible, the thing must be annoying. I should not at all wonder 
myself, if it should turn out that her ladyship left them in Scotland. 
The place there, however, has been searched, in compliance with an 
order from the police and by her ladyship’s consent. 

“Don’t let Mr. Palliser quite kill himself. I hope the Bonteen 
plan answers. I never knew a man who could find more farthings 
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in a shilling than Mr. Bonteen. Remember me very kindly to the 
duke, and pray enable poor Fawn to keep up his spirits. If he likes 
to arrange a meeting with Lord George, I shall be only too happy to 
be his friend. You remember our last duel. Chiltern is with you, 
and can put Fawn up to the proper way of getting over to 
F'landers,—and of returning, should he chance to escape. 
“Yours always most faithfully, 
“ BaRRIncTON ERLE. 

“Of course, I’ll keep you posted in everything respecting the 

necklace until you come to town yourself.” 


The whole of this letter Glencora read to the duke, to Lady 
Chiltern, and to Madame Goesler ;—and the principal contents of it 
she repeated to the entire company. It was certainly the general 
belief at Matching that Lord George had the diamonds in his 
possession,—either with or without the assistance of their late fair 
possessor. 

The duke was struck with awe when he thought of all the circum- 
stances. “The brother of a marquis!” he said to his nephew’s 
wife. “ It’s such a disgrace to the peerage! ” 

“ As for that, duke,” said Lady Glencora, “the peerage is used to 
it by this time.” 

“T never heard of such an affair as this before.” 

“‘T don’t see why the brother of a marquis shouldn’t turn thief as 
well as anybody else. They say he hasn’t got anything of his 
own;—and I suppose that is what makes men steal other people’s 
property. Peers go into trade, and peeresses gamble on the Stock 
Exchange. Peers become bankrupt and the sons of peers run 
away ;—just like other men. I don’t see why all enterprises should 
not be open to them. But to think of that little purring cat, Lady 
Eustace, having been so very—very clever! It makes me quite 
envious.” 

All this took place in the morning ;—that is, about two o’clock ; 
but after dinner the subject became general. There might be some 
little reticence in regard to Lord Fawn’s feelings,—but it was not 
sufficient to banish a subject so interesting from the minds and lips of 
the company. ‘“ The Tewett marriage is to come off, after all,” said 
Mrs. Bonteen. ‘I’ve a letter from dear Mrs. Rutter, telling me so as 
a fact.” 

“‘T wonder whether Miss Roanoke will be allowed to wear one or 
two of the diamonds at the wedding,” suggested one of the private 
secretaries. 

« Nobody will dare to wear a diamond at all next season,” said Lady 
Glencora. ‘As for my own part I shan’t think of having them out. 
I should always feel that I was being inspected.” 

“ Unless they unravel the mystery,” said Madame Goesler. 
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““T hope they won’t do that,” said Lady Glencora. ‘The play is 
too good to come to an end so soon. If we hear that Lord George is 
engaged to Lady Eustace, nothing, I suppose, can be done to stop 
the marriage.” 

‘Why shouldn’t she marry if she pleases ?” asked Mr. Palliser. 

“T’ve not the slightest objection to her being married. I hope 
she will, with all my heart. I certainly think she should have her 
husband after buying him at such a price. I suppose Lord Fawn 
won’t forbid the banns.’’ These last words were only whispered to 
her next neighbour, Lord Chiltern; but poor Lord Fawn saw the 
whisper, and was aware that it must have had reference to his condition. 

On the next morning there came further news. The police had 
asked permission from their occupants to search the rooms in which 
lived Lady Eustace and Lord George, and in each case the permission 
had been refused. So said Barrington Erle in his letter to Lady 
Glencora. Lord George had told the applicant, very roughly, that 
nobody should touch an article belonging to him without a search 
warrant. If any magistrate would dare to give such a warrant, let 
him doit. ‘I am told that Lord George acts the indignant mad- 
man uncommonly well,” said Barrington Erle in his letter. As for 
poor Lizzie, she had fainted when the proposition was made to her. 
The request was renewed as soon as she had been brought to her- 
self; and then she refused,—on the advice, as she said, of her cousin, 
Mr. Greystock. Barrington Erle went on to say that the police were 
very much blamed. It was believed that no information could be 
laid before a magistrate sufficient to justify a search-warrant ;—and, 
in such circumstances, no search should have been attempted. Such 
was the public verdict, as declared in Barrington Erle’s last letter to 
Lady Glencora. 

Mr. Palliser was of opinion that the attempt to search the lady’s 
house was iniquitous. Mr. Bonteen shook his head, and rather 
thought that, if he were Home Secretary, he would have had the 
search made. Lady Chiltern said that, if policemen came to her, 
they might search everything she hed in the world. Mrs. Grey 
reminded them that all they really knew of the unfortunate woman 
was, that her jewel-box had been stolen out of her bedroom at her 
hotel. Madame Goesler was of opinion that a lady who could carry 
such a box about the country with her, deserved to have it stolen. 
Lord Fawn felt himself obliged to confess that he agreed altogether 
with Madame Goesler. Unfortunately, he had been acquainted with 
the lady, and now was constrained to say that her conduct had been 
such as to justify the suspicions of the police. ‘“ Of course, we all 
suspect her,” said Lady Glencora; “and, of course, we suspect Lord 
George too, and Mrs. Carbuncle and Miss Roanoke. But then, you 
know, if I were to lose my diamonds, people would suspect me just 
the same,—or perhaps Plantagenet. It is so delightful to think that 
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a woman has stolen her own property, and put all the police into a state 
of ferment.” Lord Chiltern declared himself to be heartily sick of 
the whole subject ; and Mr. Grey, who was a very just man, suggested 
that the evidence, as yet, against anybody, was very slight. “Of 
course, it’s slight,” said Lady Glencora. “If it were more than 
slight, it would be just like any other robbery, and there would be 
nothing in it.” On the same morning Mrs. Bonteen received a 
second letter from her friend Mrs. Rutter. The Tewett marriage had 
been certainly broken off. Sir Griffinhad been very violent, mis- 
behaving himself grossly in Mrs. Carbuncle’s house, and Miss Roanoke 
had declared that, under no circumstances, would she ever speak to 
him again. It was Mrs. Rutter’s opinion, however, that this violence 
had been “put on” by Sir Griffin, who was desirous of escaping 
from the marriage because of the affair of the diamonds. “ He’s 
very much bound up with Lord George,” said Mrs. Rutter, “and is 
afraid that he may be implicated.” 

“‘In my opinion he’s quite right,” said Lord Fawn. 

All these matters were told to the duke by Lady Glencora and 
Madame Goesler in the recesses of his grace’s private room; for the 
duke was now infirm, and did not’ dine in company unless the day 
was very auspicious to him. But in the evening he would creep 
into the drawing-room, and on this occasion he had a word to say 
about the Eustace diamonds to every one in the room. It was 
admitted by them all that the robbery kad been a godsend in the 
way of amusing the duke. “ Wouldn’t have her boxes searched, 
you know,” said the duke; “that looks uncommonly suspicious. 
Perhaps, Lady Chiltern, we shall hear to-morrow morning something 
more about it.” 

“‘ Poor dear duke,” said Lady Chiltern to her husband. 

“ Doting old idiot!” he replied. 


Cuarrer XLVIII. 
LIZZIE’S CONDITION. 


WHEN such a man as Barrington Erle undertakes to send informa- 
tion to such a correspondent as Lady Glencora in reference to such a 
matter as Lady Eustace’s diamonds, he is bound to be full rather 
than accurate. We may say, indeed, that perfect accuracy would be 
detrimental rather than otherwise, and would tend to disperse that 
feeling of mystery which is so gratifying. No suggestion had in 
truth been made to Lord George de Bruce Carruthers as to the 
searching of his lordship’s boxes and desks. That very eminent 
detective officer, Mr. Bunfit, had, however, called upon Lord George 
more than once, and Lord George had declared very plainly that he 
3D 2 
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did not like it. ‘If you'll have the kindness to explain to me what 
it is you want, I’ll be much obliged to you,” Lord George had said to 
Mr. Bunfit. 

“ Well, my lord,” said Bunfit, “ what we want is these diamonds.” 

“Do you believe that I’ve got them ?” 

“ A man in my situation, my lord, never believes anything. We 
has to suspect, but we never believes.” 

“You suspect that I stole them?” 

“No, my lord ;—I didn’t say that. But things are very queer ; 
arn’t they?” The immediate object of Mr. Bunfit’s visit on this 
morning had been to ascertain from Lord George whether it was 
true that his lordship had been with Messrs. Harter and Benjamin, 
the jewellers, on the morning after his arrival in town. No one 
from the police had as yet seen either Harter or Benjamin in con- 
nection with this robbery ; but it may not be too much to say that 
the argus eyes of Major Mackintosh were upon Messrs. Harter and 
Benjamin’s whole establishment, and it was believed that, if the 
jewels were in London, they were locked up in some box within that 
house. It was thought more than probable by Major Mackintosh 
and his myrmidens that the jewels were already at Hamburg; and 
by this time, as the major had explained to Mr. Camperdown, every 
one of them might have been reset,—or even recut. But it was 
known that Lord George had been at the house of Messrs. Harter 
and Benjamin early on the morning after his return to town, and the 
ingenuous Mr. Bunfit, who, by reason of his situation, never believed 
anything and only suspected, had expressed a very strong opinion 
to Major Mackintosh that the necklace had in truth been transferred 
to the Jews on that morning. That there was nothing “too hot or 
too heavy,” for Messrs. Harter and Benjamin was quite a creed with 
the police of the West-end of London. Might it not be well to ask 
Lord George what he had to say about the visit? Should Lord 
George deny the visit, such denial would go far to confirm Mr. 
Bunfit. The question was asked, and Lord George did not deny the 
visit. ‘ Unfortunately, they hold acceptances of mine,” said Lord 
George, “and I am often there.” ‘ We know as they have your 
lordship’s name to paper,” said Mr. Bunfit,—thanking Lord George, 
however, for his courtesy. It may be understood that all this would 
be unpleasant to Lord George, and that he should be indignant 
almost to madness. 

But Mr. Erle’s information, though certainly defective in regard 
to Lord George de Bruce Carruthers, had been more correct when 
he spoke of the lady. An interview that was very terrible to poor 
Lizzie did take place between her and Mr. Bunfit in Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
house on Tuesday, the 30th of January. There had been many 
interviews between Lizzie and various members of the police force in 
reference to the diamonds, but the questions put to her had always 
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been asked on the supposition that she might have mislaid the neck- 
lace. Was it not possible that she might have thought that she 
locked it up, but have omitted to place it in the box? As long as 
these questions had reference to a possible oversight in Scotland,—to 
some carelessness which she might have committed on the night 
before she left her home,—Lizzie upon the whole seemed rather to 
like the idea. It certainly was possible. She believed thoroughly 
that the diamonds had been locked by her in the box,—but she 
acknowledged that it might be the case that they had been left on 
one side. This had happened when the police first began to suspect 
that the necklace had not been in the box when it was carried out of 
the Carlisle hotel, but before it had occurred to them that Lord 
George had been concerned in the robbery, and possibly Lady 
Eustace herself. Men had been sent down from London, of course at 
considerable expense, and Portray Castle had been searched, with the 
consent of its owner, from the weathercock to the foundation-stone, 
—much to the consternation of Miss Macnulty, and to the delight of 
Andy Gowran. No trace of the diamonds was found, and Lizzie 
had so far fraternised with the police. But when Mr. Bunfit called 
upon her, perhaps for the fifth or sixth time, and suggested that he 
should be allowed, with the assistance of the female whom he had left 
behind him in the hall, to search all her ladyship’s boxes, drawers, 
presses, and receptacles in London, the thing took a very different 
aspect. ‘ You see, my lady,” said Mr. Bunfit, excusing the peculiar 
nature of his request, “it may have got anywhere among your lady- 
ship’s things, unbeknownst.”’ Lady Eustace and Mrs. Carbuncle 
were at the time sitting together, and Mrs. Carbuncle was the first to 
protest. If Mr. Bunfit thought that he was going to search her 
things, Mr. Bunfit was very much mistaken. What she had suffered 
about this necklace no man or woman knew,—and she meant that there 
should be an end to it. It was her opinion that the police should 
have discovered every stone of it days and days ago. At any rate, 
her house was her own, and she gave Mr. Bunfit to understand that 
his repeated visits were not agreeable to her. But when Mr. Bunfit, 
without showing the slightest displeasure at the evil things said of 
him, suggested that the search should be confined to the rooms used 
exclusively by Lady Eustace, Mrs. Carbuncle absolutely changed 
her views, and recommended that he should be allowed to have 
his way. 

At that moment the condition of poor Lizzie Eustace was very 
sad. He who recounts these details has scorned to have a secret 
between himself and his readers. The diamonds were at this moment 
locked up within Lizzie’s desk. For the last three weeks they had 
been there,—if it may not be more truly said that they were lying 
heavily on her heart. For three weeks had her mind with constant 
stretch been working on that point,—whither should she take the 
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diamonds, and what should she do with them? A certain very 
wonderful strength she did possess, or she could not have endured 
the weight of so terrible an anxiety ; but from day to day the thing 
became worse and worse with her, as gradually she perceived that 
suspicion was attached to herself. Should she confide the secret to 
Lord George, or to Mrs. Carbuncle, or to Frank Greystock? She 
thought she could have borne it all, if only some one would have 
borne it with her. But when the moments came in which such con- 
fidence might be made, her courage failed her. Lord George she 
saw frequently, but he was unsympathetic and almost rough with 
her. She knew that he also was suspected, and she was almost dis- 
posed to think that he had planned the robbery. If it were so, if the 
robbery had been his handiwork, it was not singular that he should 
be unsympathetic with the owner and probable holder of the prey 
which he had missed. Nevertheless Lizzie thought that if he would 
have been soft with her, like a dear, good, genuine Corsair, for half 
an hour, she would have told him all, and placed the necklace in his 
hands. And there were moments in which she almost resolved to 
tell her secret to Mrs. Carbuncle. She had stolen nothing ;—so she 
averred to herself. She had intended only to defend and save her 
own property. Even the lie that she had told, and the telling of 
which was continued from day to day, had in a measure been forced 
upon her by circumstances. She thought that Mrs. Carbuncle would 
sympathize with her in that feeling which had prevented her from 
speaking the truth, when first the fact of the robbery was made known 
to herself in her own bedroom. Mrs. Carbuncle was a lady who told 
many lies, as Lizzie well knew,—and surely could not be horrified 
at a lie told in such circumstances. But it was not in Lizzie’s nature 
to trust a woman. Mrs. Carbuncle would tell Lord George,—and 
that would destroy everything. When she thought of confiding 
everything to her cousin, it was always in his absence. The idea 
became dreadful to her as soon as he was present. She could not 
dare to own to him that she had sworn falsely to the magistrate at 
Carlisle. And so the burthen had to be borne, increasing every hour 
in weight, and the poor creature’s back was not broad enough to 
bear it. She thought of the necklace every waking minute, and 
dreamed of it when she slept. She could not keep herself from 
unlocking her desk and looking at it twenty times a day, although 
she knew the peril of such nervous solicitude. If she could only rid 
herself of it altogether, she was sure now that she would do so. She 
would throw it into the ocean fathoms deep, if only she could find 
herself alone upon the ocean. But she felt that, let her go where 
she might, she would be watched. She might declare to-morrow 
her intention of going to Ireland,—or, for that matter, to America. 
But, were she to do so, some horrid policeman would be on her track. 
The iron box had been a terrible nuisance to her ;—but the iron box 
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had been as nothing compared to the necklace locked up in her desk. 
From day to day she’ meditated a plan of taking the thing out into 
the streets, and dropping it in the dark ; but she was sure that, were 
she to do so, some one would have watched her while she dropped it. 
She was unwilling te trust her old friend Mr. Benjamin; but in 
these days her favourite scheme was to offer the diamonds for sale to 
him at some very low price. If he would help her they might surely 
be got out of their present hiding-place into his hands. Any man 
would be powerful to help, if there were any man whom she could 
trust. In furtherance of this scheme she went so far as to break a 
brooch,—a favourite brooch of her own,—in order that she might 
have an excuse for calling at the jewellers’. But even this she post- 
poned from day today. Circumstances, as they had occurred, had 
taught her to believe that the police could not insist on breaking 
open her desk unless some evidence could be brought against her. 
There was no evidence, and her desk was so far safe. But the same 
circumstances had made her understand that she was already sus- 
pected of some intrigue with reference to the diamonds,—though of 
what she was suspected she did not clearly perceive. As far as she 
could divine the thoughts of her enemies, they did not seem to sup- 
pose that the diamonds were in her possession. It seemed to be 
believed by those enemies that they had passed into the hands of 
Lord George. As long as her enemies were on a scent so false, might 
it not be best that she should remain quiet ? 

But all the ingenuity, the concentrated force, and trained 
experience of the police of London would surely be too great and 
powerful for her in the long-run. She could not hope to keep her 
secret and the diamonds till they should acknowledge themselves to be 
baffled. And then she was aware of a morbid desire on her own part 
to tell the secret,—of a desire that amounted almost to a disease. It 
would soon burst her bosom open, unless she could share her know- 
ledge with some one. And yet, as she thought of it all, she told 
herself that she had no friend so fast and true as to justify such con- 
fidence. She was ill with anxiety, and,—worse than that,—Mrs. 
Carbuncle knew that she was ill. It was acknowledged between 
them that this affair of the necklace was so terrible as to make a 
woman ill. Mrs. Carbuncle at present had been gracious enough to 
admit so much as that. But might it not be probable that Mrs. 
Carbuncle would come to suspect that she did not know the whole 
secret? Mrs. Carbuncle had already, on more than one occasion, 
said a little word or two which had been unpleasant. 

Such was Lizzie’s condition when Mr. Bunfit came, with his 
authoritative request to be allowed to inspect Lizzie’s boxes,—and 
when Mrs. Carbuncle, having sectired her own privacy, expressed her 
opinion that Mr. Bunfit should be allowed to do as he desired. 

Antrnony TROLLOPE. 
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Orissa. By W. W. Hunter. 2 Vols. Smith & Elder. 


Mr. Hunter has produced in this book (the sequel of his ‘ Annals of Rural 
Bengal”), so far as its quality can be judged in ignorance of the matter, a 
model of what official research and scholarly zeal ought to do. It is the result 
of a special mission, under Lord Mayo’s initiative, and should have, beyond the 
immediate official governmental value of the data which it collects, tabulates, 
and comments, a further and wider value, as bringing home to the English 
reading public the nature of the interests and problems which concern our 
Indian administrators, with a vividness and an accuracy with which scarcely 
any existing book could pretend to do it. Mr. Hunter’s forcible and excellent 
literary style is a gift of the utmost importance in this sense, and makes his 
work as fascinating as it is full and laborious. He begins with a summary 
history of efforts made by Indian governments for a century’s space, always 
with imperfect success, to authorise and collect proper statistical and historical 
surveys of separate provinces of the empire. He proceeds to a geographical 
account, having partly the nature of a descriptive tour, of this most interesting 
and much-suffering district of Lower Bengal, which scems to have been from 
time immemorial the select theatre of the whole peninsula for natural and 
other devastations. Here are included the causes of the inundations of the 
Chilka Lake, and the conceivable modes of preventing or utilising them. The 
next two chapters are taken up with the description of the province from 
the religious side, as the holy land of Hinduism, of the sacred city of Puri, and 
the cult of Vishna—Jagganath and its history. Then three full chapters of 
history, the first involving much fascinating and obscure matter with reference 
to the primitive races, and by-and-by much interesting discussions of Buddhist 
monuments, caves and rock temples; the second carrying the history of the 
district on through the periods of Mogul and Mahratta domination; the third 
following the course of English rule in it. Then a section on those calamities 
by which our subject population is from time to time swept away wholesale, 
and to which the English public is not quite able to stop its ears; and, finally, 
a chapter on the growth of village communities and systems of territorial 
custom, and the senses in which these have been modified under English 
administration. The formal administrative statistics of the three main districts 
and nineteen tributary states of Orissa follow in appendix, with other statistics, 
geological, botanical, philological, and complete a book of striking grasp, 
interest, and completeness. 


The Auspicious Day. By AvGustA WEBSTER. Macmillan. 


Tus play is quite worthy of Mrs. Webster’s reputation as the writer of some of 
the most serious and intellectual poetry of the day, out of the very first class ; 
but will not, I think, advance it into any new phase. For a drama of the his- 
torical kind, there could scarcely be a more suggestive choice of incident than is 
here made. Everything turns on the witchcraft mania. There is a heroine of 
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high lineage, daughter to a self-willed and studious Lord Wendulph, with whom 
are in love two friends, the Knights Sir Percival Dufresne and Sir Roger Esdaile. 
She loves the first and is betrothed to him. She has a friend, a humble 
kinswoman, Amy, who also loves Sir Percival: and there are besides a liberal- 
minded priest, Father Gabriel; a vulgar purse-proud neighbour, Lambert 
Miller, who courts Amy while he is hampered with an old love, the waiting-maid 
Priscilla; a secretary, a page, a vicar, a nurse, and a large crowd of super- 
numeraries, including the boisterous and superstitious mob of the feudal town 
Wendulphstown—at the gates. The contrast between the serene and steadfast 
idealist character of the Lady Dorothy Wendulph, and the softer, less sclf- 
possessed, fascinations of her friend Amy is admirably worked; and the action 
hinges on this, that Dorothy’s lover, Percival, slips unawares and without mean- 
ing harm into a half-passion for Amy, which breaks out when he finds her one 
day distressed by the persecutions of rude Lambert Miller. Then scandal— 
Lord Wendulph’s heiress slighted for her penniless kinswoman—that is mon- 
strous and unheard-of—the girl, says some evil tongue, must have bewitched 
Lord Percival. He himself believes it. Witchcraft, echo they all: and Dorothy 
herself, her high faith in her lover refusing to conceive any other cause of his 
fault to her, at first icily accepts and presses the charge. Amy is seized; Father 
Gabriel gets into disgrace for declaring her guiltless; she is handed to justice, 
tortured, must die; till too late Dorothy, becoming herself again, and with a 
new light in her conscience, will unsay her accusation, reproach herself, 
renounce all possibility of happy love with the guilt of that blood between her 
and her lover (who has come back to her after the momentary slip); by-and-by 
even tries to thrust herself into the victim’s place. But the chapter of accidents 
is too fatal; the fury of the mob against a criminal of the class that is con- 
demned as soon as denounced, the force of fate and of superstition, frustrate 
Dorothy’s repentant self-devotion, overbear a rescue attempted by Sir Roger; 
the cry next goes that Dorothy herself is Amy’s accomplice; there is only one 
way for her to prove herself no witch, by marrying Sir Percival before the 
people there and then. And so to save her lover’s life and her own, to save her 
father and his castle from the townsmen’s frenzy, she is compelled to go out to 
the wedding with Percival, with her friend’s blood fresh upon their heads, and 
with mockery in the flung flowers and the marriage bells. 

There is much movement and dramatic vigour in all this, and a true attempt 
of the imagination to realise the cruel workings of an unchallenged supersti- 
tion in a given set of human motives and complications. I think there are 
weak joints; the processes of Dorothy’s mind towards repentance are left for 
us to guess; the hurried combinations of the last act do not quite produce 
their effect in reading. I think, too, certain laxities and carelessnesses of the 
Elizabethan grammar and style have been imitated where they had better have 
been avoided; and the masque at the beginning is weak. But it is a good play 
and a fair poem, having an excellent ground-idea, as the Germans say, a fine 
strain of feeling, both in drawing the exalted characters like Dorothy and 
Father Gabriel, and the debased ones like Lambert; a dramatic skill and 
insight which in some scenes, like the critical one between Percival and 
Amy, are very conspicuous indeed; a true gift for that somewhat over-intel- 
lectualised acceptation of poetry, of which Mrs. Browning has been the chief 
exponent. 
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On Mankind ; their Origin and Destiny. By an M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford. 
780 pp. Longmans. 


Herz is one of those portentous volumes of unlearned learning to which our 
country too often gives birth. Seven hundred and eighty pages of chaotic matter, 
every page bristling with references (some of them apparently misquoted and 
unintelligible, but many of them evidently first-hand references) to the most 
amazing and recondite authorities, Talmudical, patristic, Syrian, Persian, 
Arabian, Greek and Latin, Egyptian, Chaldzean—heaven knows what—for the 
explanation of the mystic inner meanings of ancient religious sacred writings and 
cosmogonies, for an account of the origin of ideas of immortality and the like. 
Since the days of Pico and Ficino never was such an adventurous plunge taken, 
never such a wild attempt at reconciliation of arbitrarily handled authorities— 
a stranger than neoplatonic mode of treating knowledge in days when the accu- 
mulations of knowledge have arrived at quite another stage—an eccentric philo- 
logy and topsy-turvy research over immeasurable fields, which will make the 
student ask himself whether he has gone out of his mind—and all winding up 
with a long quotation from Akenside! Immense care has been evidently taken 
with the type and get-up of the book, and for one rational thing it contains 
most carefully executed illustrations. The conclusion—if conclusion the book 
has—is the trite one that ‘‘ nature-worship” is the origin of all the creeds and 
the cosmogonies. 


Over Volcanoes. By J. KtncsMAN. H.S. King. 


Mr. KrncsMAN and a party travelled in Spain while the war was raging between 
France and Germany. He went to some out-of-the-way places, and has thought 
his experiences interesting enough for a book. It is rather a common-place 
book, not much relieved by the artificial vivacity arising from perpetual 
dialogues with vulgar and other travellers; and, on the whole, scarcely worth 
the small pains its composition must have cost. 


The Growth of the English Constitution from the Earliest Times. By EDwarp 
A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Macmillan. 


Tuts is the brilliant Parergon of one of our foremost workers, and consists of 
the matter of two lectures expanded into three chapters, and fortified with 
elaborate notes and verifications. Mr. Freeman begins with the Landesgemeinden 
of the remote Swiss cantons, as examples of the primitive Teutonic deliberative 
assemblage flourishing in the nineteenth century ; and thence goes rapidly over 
the whole ground with an oratorical spirit and picturesqueness not quite re- 
sembling anything to which we are accustomed in his more systematic works. 
The first two chapters are essentially narrative in form; and the more 
characteristic of the two is the opening one, in which Mr. Freeman re-traverses 
the field that is his own (not failing to insist on some of his usual points where 
other narrators have been guilty of heresy and need setting right). The third 
is one of peculiar interest, and of special value for a popular auditory, as showing 
vividly the bearings of ancient history upon modern politics properly con- 
sidered ; its point is to take cases and crises of modern constitutional legislation 
in which we have ‘‘ advanced by the process of going back,” or in other words, 
** gone back from the cumbrous and oppressive devices of feudal and royalias 


lawyers, to the sounder, freer, and simpler principles of the days of our earliest 
freedom.” 
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Man, in the Past, Present, and Future. By Dr. E. L. Bicnner. Translated by 
W. G. Datuas, F.L.S. Asher. 


ENGLISH readers who wish to know what the latest and most systematic form 
of German philosophical Materialism is like can turn to no better source than 
this translation of the comprehensive popular treatise of the author of “‘ Kraft 
und Stoff.” One of the merits of the treatise is that it sets in a light so clear 
as to be undeniable to prejudice itself the radical separability of philosophical 
and practical materialism, and shows how the philosophical materialist may be 
one with the practical, the social, idealist. Dr. Biichner holds enthusiastically 
almost all the points of the most advanced social creed, and deduces them from 
his interpretation of the facts which the constitution of things presents to 
science. His exposition under the heading ‘‘ Whither we are going” ranges, 
necessarily in a very summary way, over the whole field of social phenomena. 
The previous sections give a brilliant enough exposition of the results reached 
by the physicists and biologists, formulating the theory of physical evolution 
(without recognition extended to the Unknowable) in a more dogmatic and 
decisive way than we are accustomed to in England, though naturally with 
abundant reference to English explorers in individual fields. In a preface, 
dated the other day, the author acknowledges his speculations on ape-genealogy 
to be superseded by the last work of Mr. Darwin. The translation is a work 
of really admirable accuracy and spirit, the book printed with great care and 
clearness. ; 


A Colonist on the Colonial Question. By JEHU MATTHEWS. Longmans. 
Mr. MATTHEWS expounds, in ten detailed and considerate chapters, the impe- 
rial view of England’s relation to her colonies, and of what that relation should 
tend towards. It is the most momentous of all possible questions for the 
English race, and one which should if possible be decided upon some other prin- 
ciple than that of drift. Drifting is our present position, and the drift has 
recently taken the direction of the opinions of the two English thinkers, who, 
having made themselves most heard on the subject, are the strongest advocates 
of the policy opposed to that which is here supported—Mr. Goldwin Smith and 
Mr. John Stuart Mill. It is rightly pointed out that between the Separatist 
policy of Emancipation and the Imperial policy of Federation there cannot be 
much longer balance or compromise—that either the British Islands and the 
British dependencies must dissolve into isolation, or renew their coherency with 
the cement of a formal federal system encircling the world. Many of 
Mr. Matthews’ ideas on the subject were heard at last year’s Colonial Con- 
gress ; but this little volume sets them forth in a compendious form, and gives, 
as clearly and quietly as they can be given, the Federalist’s answers to the con- 
tentions of Mr. Mill and Mr. Goldwin Smith, and his practical proposals, carried 
coherently into the details of the future, for a working body of federal and 
imperial representatives, whose functions shall be confined to concerns of federal 
and imperial interest, and shall not jar with the local legislation or impair the 
essential supremacy of Great Britain. 


Three to One. By G. W. DAseNtT. Chapman & Hall. 


A NOVEL which is quite readable without being in the least sensational is a 
triumph in its way; and Dr. Dasent’s new novel, though it has not nearly the 
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brilliant qualities of the Annals of an Eventful Life—though it is lighter 
than light, and fills its three volumes with the most trivial trivialities of polite 
society written out at fuil length is of a touch—a gaiety, a shrewdness, which 
make it, if one may so say, at least irresistibly readable. The ‘“‘One” of the: 
title-page is a well-to-do young barrister, of remarkable though somewhat 
unexplained fascinations; and the ‘‘Three” are a talented widow, Lady 
Sweetapple; a pleasant girl of the wealthy sort, Florence Carlton; and a poor 
governess, Edith Price; by the attachment of all three of whom the hero is in a 
greater or less degree beset. The governess turns out the one whom he makes 
his prize. The book is sparkling, as I have said, though going to very little 
depth, and pleasantly humorous in the main, though sometimes the fun wants 
point, and often the young ladies talk more vulgarly and flirt more demonstra- 
tively and exclusively than young ladies need. 


My Wife and I in Queensland. By C.H. EpEn. Longmans. 


'TuIs is a pleasantish gossiping book of experiences, that scarcely anywhere rise 
to the height of adventure, but are not impossible to read for their own sakes, 
_ and must be invaluable to read for the intending colonist to this particular 
colony. Towards the close of the volume, we get, what seem some really useful | 
facts and inferences about a really political question—the Polynesian Labour 
Act and its working. Mr. Eden’s account of his various trials in shepherding, 
sheep-farming, gold-digging, and the vicissitudes of an experimental colonist, 
receives a pleasant colour from the simple warmth with which he everywhere 
writes of his wife, who seems to have shared them all gallantly. 


Experiences of a Diplomatist. By JoHn Warp, C.B. Macmillan. 


‘THERE is much material of reasonable interest in modern history and biography 
to be found in this closely-packed and unpretending yolume. Mr. Ward is 
evidently one of those Englishmen who has known Germany and distinguished 
Germans best—first by accident and predilection, next (and as a consequence) 
by the opportunities of an official diplomatic position. His recollections, com- 
piled from diaries, and in the heedful style which carries conviction of its own 
trustworthiness, run over two-and-thirty years—from the Belgian revolution 
and its antecedents, to the war of France and Prussia and its immediate con- 
sequences for the Germanic States. The chronological method is kept up, so 
that literary and political acquaintances and experiences get mixed together. 
Dinners and visits interrupt the thread of revolutionary announcements ; other- 
wise, the running political comments of the writer are enough to make his book 
something like a connected narrative of European events. Berlin, Leipzig, 
and latterly Hamburg, were the three successive seats of Mr. Ward’s official 
residence, and he has been on terms of friendly intercourse and correspondence 
with almost every notable personage or visitor in all three. One cannot easily 
put one’s finger on any individual contribution of special importance made by 
him to our knowledge of men and movements. The Sleswig-Holstein question of 
1865-6, on which Mr. Ward Germanizes unreservedly, is perhaps that which 
receives most light from his hands. He winds up with some sensible remarks 
in depreciation of the diplomatic profession and its importance in modern state- 
craft. The general German atmosphere of the book is enhanced by what looks 
like German printing and does not give it a very pleasant appearance. 
SipNEY CoLvIN. 





